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Foreword 



IpeoRle commurilcate in.many ways— by the spok<9n and written word.lhe language of mathematics and 
sclencfe, artistic expression— and all Involve the Lise of symbols/ Shape, CQlor, pattern gnd texture; these 
:ate_:spme of the basi.c symbols-of art to which the ohWj^ first^responds.jArt helps students learn to explore 
the vyorld, to. bring order to experiences, to broaden perceptions, and. to discipline the imagination 
toward developing avenues of self-expression. -Art provides another means for problem-solving. Art is 
often a powerful motivation for students becauee it enables them to express themselves' in direct, . 
^concrete,'. terms. Glearly, art can enhance learnirg, whatever the discipline. - 



It js hoped that yl Pattern for Art w\\\ be an incentive and aid toward further deyeJoping art programs in 
Oregon sc^;ibols. Spegial thanks toihe Oregon Alliance for Art Education, whose efforts helped to make 

please contact Jim Goddard. Director. Ba&ic Ecjuca- 
-7813; . o . y ■ • 



this publication possible. For further information 
tion, 378^-3613, or toll free in Oregon 1-800-452- 



Ver^e A. Duncan , 
State Superintendent of 
Rubric Instruction 
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Introduction. 



According to Oregon Administrative Rule 581-22-420, all students at each grade level through grade^6 
are to receive Instruction in art, and elective classes are to be made available in the fine or applied arts 
for students at the. seventh or eighth grade level. In additiorii OAR 581-227425 requires that students be 
provided sufficient educational opportunities at the secondary level in order to satisfy state graduation 
requirements.. /^s prescribed under OAR 581-22-31 6, students must earn one unit of credit ir;i the fine or 
appliepl arts, or in a foreign -language. ^ " . 

A, Pattern for /4/5r contains suggestions for developing a goal-based instructionar program' in art. 
Organized according to six general program goals for art, samp|e course goals alfid^activities follow 
^ which haVe been written at four designated levels: K-3, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12. Activities are supplemented with 
appendix materials: art vocabulary, bibliography, art and the handicapped, health and safety in art, 
strategies' for discussion and evaluation, ideas for displaying art work, etc. . * ^ 

A Pattern for Art is designed .as a suggested model for district curriculum development committees,, 
schpol art committees and classroom teachers for developing goal-based art programs locally. Goals 
apd activities should be modified to meet locat needs, Activities are meant to represent only h small part 
of a total art program; other activities should be included as appropriate.' -Some activities include 
classroom time needed, vocabulary and appropriate materials. ' ;. ^ : ^ . 

An additional twelve activities have been included at the .4-6 level, in response to teacher requests. 

The curriculum addressed in this guide is concerned with art education, often casually referred to as 
'■visual art,"'We have avoided the word 'Visual" to encourage readers to remember Jthat such art is often 
rhultisensory: certainly it is' visual, but it also may involve other senses. . . 
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) Goal-Based Planriing for Art 

Oregon manages K-1 2 instruction by means of gogl-based planning/Goals are guideposts. they serve t6 
give purpose and direction to a pfanjning activity. Goals provide a common language for discussinp the 
merits of various activities as those activities' are carried out. , . 

. ^ • ■ ■ • ■ * ■\. 

In art. Just as in any other instructional program offered by an educational system, a sense of purpose and 
^direction is essential to good planning. But what are the^e purposes and directions? Where do they come 
from? Why should the art teacher be concerned? These are questions to be* answered before effective 
planning of an art curriculum can proceed. J ' , 

Each teacher rfiust realize that planning an art curriculum cannot begin and end only in a given 
classroom. It needs to be'done with a sense of similar planning in other classrooms and districts within 
the state^ ■ ' ^ • ^ v 

•• . . ' • • ' 

The goals and goal-setting activities prescribed by the Oregon Department of Education provide districts 
a common reference for the planning process. In goal-based planning, teachers must consider four, 
^oa Is: State Goals for Oregon Learners, district goals, program goals, course goals. / . 

State Goafs describe what the Dep^ment of Education tfiinks students /should derive from public 

Schools in Oregon. ^ 

f>' ' ' • ■ , ■ . ' ' ■ ■ , . , ■ ' . . ■ _ ' 

District Gba/s describe what the community and its schools think students ought to derive from public 
schpols locally,, and how that relates to state goals.^ 

•:..'*■ ' . . • ■ • ■ . " .A .. , -.. 

Program Goafs address whatrdistridt curriculum planners and art teachers think students ought to get out 
of art education and how that relates to dis^rir' ooatc 

' ■■- V ■ ■ " ■ ■ V 

Co^A^e Gb5/5 address what art teacher-' ftv. - j- .:;hL getputc -vo • • - juctib^ ■ 
how that relates to prhc/Tim goals. 

Competence, fits' in goal-based planning as a separate but related[design. It is merely one of, tViree 
graduation requirements. Districts plan and evaluate instruction by rVieans of their goals. The district's 
minimum requirements, for gr^duati^ are based on eompofence, credit and atteridanc^- 

Competence generally means, being capable, fit. For students, it means they indicate competence by 
demonstrating their knowledge and skills. For districts, it means they^must develop a list of indicators of 
con^petence (what many people have called "competerteies"). Df^ricts verify student, competence, 
through the local list of indicators of competence.*. . ' \ 

Viewed, then, as two separate but related designs, goals and Indicators of competence may look like th^ 
chart on the following page. ' ^ ■ - ,y 



*See Elementary-Secondary Guide for Oregon Schools 1980: Standards for Public Schools. {Sei\^m: pregon Department of 
Education 1980) dind Standards Guidelines: Cormetence Requirements (Sa\^m' Oregon Department of Education, 1980): 

t-- ■ : ■ ^ .:. ■ . ■■■■■ ■ / 



For iwample, in . a Pattern fbr Art; 



STATE GOALS FOR OREGON LEARNERS 




Consumer 



Family 
Member 



DISTRICT GOAL 

Students will be able to dlev^ 
art: ' ■ 




PROGRAM GOyf\L^ 
f 

Sfudents will be able to 



i^^rstand the ways that de- 
.>^lerr:ents and principles 
^' /e as a framework for art 
^« »d can be* used to create 
various ^ffe6ts. / ; / ' ' 



. / 4 

/ 

- /, 



1 



UNIT GOAL— ELEMENTARY* 
• Grades K-3 

■ ■ ■ i. ■ .■ 
Students will be alDleto name 
and draw tine kinds of lines 
found in the environment. 



I • I 




COURSE GQ^L— SECONDARY . 
Grades '1Q-1 2 



Students will -be able to 
manipulate design elements 
to convey a desired effect. 



I I 

[J 



^ INDICATOR OF 
• COMPETENCE 

^he student v is ^ 
, able to ppduc^ a * 
-work of art. 



•The term un/tgo^/ \s:Usedi at the elementary level in lieu of course goa/, since jel^nnentary ciasses^eneraliy are not divided along 
/ the high schqpl course pattern. , , '. ^ / 

. The:System Of goals is designed to help the teacherand-progrdm .specialist plan their own art program 
' promotes a framework for |>|anning th^t may be shared by all those Joing ^imilar planning. It helps in 
. '.planning for individual studio goals and iioterests to be clone withWhe iimits of available resources. It 
sfhould not be used to limit what is planned/ Rather it-should^ be used as a starting place. 
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Actiyities 



The pattern oriramework for any art program is the pirogramand course goals around which the program 
Is structured. The instructor can ^prld on the pattern in any number of^A/ays; the approach depends on the 
V jndividual . teacher's particular interests and .strengths in the fiefti of M7This~publi^^^^^^ contains 
- Suggested strategies for achieving^g incorporating one or more approaches. 

"Hands on" activities usually work best to engage- students' Ifiteresji^. However, act^Vities nped to , 
interrelate and progress one from the other, and should not be limited to "one-time" projects. As such, 
egch activity should include: r ^ 

, ' -historical, background about the art medium to be used in the q 

-a cfiscussion^of the art concepts which the active ^ . ^ ^ . . 

. ; -a; revievy of the vocabulary and language used to communicate in the rnedium;' 

. • • . • . . > ■ ■ ■ ' ' -1 ^ •■ • ■ ■ ' 

: . -explianatibn and demonstration of the techniques to be used; s r-^ ' 

-time td) develop ideas and work on projects; • • - * ,C 

-a chance to display, discuss and evaluate projects ' " . 

Historical Background . .s" l; ^ ^ • 

Introduce historical background at the beginning of the activity: ^how films, display reproductions or . ' 
read acpounts of artists at vvork. Discoverirjg connections between ^he art of the past and that of. the , 
present helps students to understand the role of art in society, aftd how artistic expression has evolved. • 



Art Gphcepts 



r 



": Part of any discussjon of art is an analysis of how design elemehls and pVirjclple§ are lised. Encc jrage 
students to e>^amihe their immediate environrnents-closely to help them broaden their/ierception's as to 
- ,hdw design -elements can be perceived in so much of the environrtieht.^ / ' > 

Vocabul 



Encourage students to^ share ideas; this helps them develop that vocabufary necessary to learn various V 
jdixt mediums ^ind to discuss art effectively. It provides a first step toward developing analysis skilly. In 
Ihi^ publication, vocabulary words a^ included with activities, and students should be able to* 
understand and use these words according to context. Students" should be encouraged to compile 
vocabulary li'sts arpd add new words as they are introduced into discussion. (See Appendix A, page 63 for - 
definitions of vocabulary used in the text.) ^ 

Techniques ' . -sv. ;^ ' ' - ^• 

•■ . ^ . _ . :■ ■ ■ '\ ■ _ V . 

The most effective way to intrqdgce techniques for using tools and materials} [s through demonstration; 
however, Sometimes student^ peed to find their own way. The approach will depend on the activity. 
Whatever approach is usedj safety precautioris shoul^be introduced as appropriate. (See Appendix B, 
page 69, Health and Safety in- Art.) • * /' ^ 

Time* ; - ' ■ ■ ^ : . . - ^ 

jt takes time tb develop skills, and often repetition is the ^rjly way that students can^come to refine their 
techniques and learn to understand the medium. Too, time is needed to explore 'possibilities and to 
complete pr6jeqts. c . . ' 
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Display. Discuss and Evaluate ' ,' " , ' . y 

At the completion of each activityi" students should be allowed to display and discuss their projects. (See'. . 
•■Appendix C page 71,' Strategy for Discussion and Evaluation for, Works of Attractive display „ 

efcces^Works of art, and it is a skill that all art studehts should know. Displayipg work also shews that • . 
'theTnstruttor recognizes students' accomplishments and that there may be a nurjnber of approaches tp . 
•qxpressmg'la message. (Se^ Appendix D; page 73 for ideas , on displaying^arious/ 'types of art.). . 
. biscussiori helps students.to develop skills for analyzing art, using vocabulary, anp perpfeiving thejr own - 

prpjeots m terms of broader -cultural and .historical ■ perspectives. Students should be guided, m . 

discussioil- and analysis; the approach should be positive. and relate direptl;^ to the Work at hand. Peer . 
"analysis "helps students' evaluate, thie degree t6 which a|^stic intent vyas communicated.. (See also 

Appendix B,- page 77, Guidelines .bn Contests and Competitions , , . 

St'uGtents $hould pot be made to feel that they'ard in.competition wim one another. WhHe levels of skills 
development vary according to the student, K-12 students^generally are in the early stages of artistic 
^ development and they^fieed to feel, free to e^jcplore and analyze art on their own terms, .md at their, own 
• rates. , . ■ ' ' ' ^ ' ■ '■' ' - 

Criteria /for analyzing work sJinould be based on the following: , . . ' - ^ . 

" //how well it relates to the student's original goal^ _ • 
: V how well the student's ideas and feelings are, communicated ih the work; ^ . 

* the-use of tools and materials; • ^ ' . ' V 

■ the level of skill, considerin 
how the student feels about the products and the process used; - . - . 

' r .how well. the student used previous evaluations to improve work., including developing individual ^ 
appro.aches^o■'^5ffF^e^^ / : . *- ^ * - 

• Each student's work should be dated and stored in a portfolio. The poctfblio simply may be ^heet of; 
V railroad board folded and taped to create a sturdy envejope.. The portfolio is a record of student s^^. 
. progrejss, providirig clues as to ai^as nedding reinforcement.^ . ■ - 

As students differ in abilities and interests, so t^e teacher needs to cor^sider differences when planning' 
activities Too. special considerations, may be needed for fheVstudent- who is handicapped: (S^e 
- Appendix F page 79 for.suggestions on ways to adapt prdQr^ms for' handicapped students..) Any stude^it 
who wishes to participate in a?t courses must be allo\AAed .that opportufiity. regardless of ability. ^ 

Manv^^^ities in this publication may be presented as part of other subject areas; eg, science, sociaF^ 
studi^a^ironm'ental reading and composition. The in.strucror should try to relate..^art to other ^ 

areas Df^^^dy whene^ i . * [ ' 

. ^. . ■ > ' ■ ■ ' ■ • ■■' ^ 

See Appendix G.* page. 81: for a bibliography, films and materials which supplement sample activities. ^ 



Gpals for Art Education 

K-12 

• _ ■ 4 ■ ■ ^ ■ • _ • ' . . . . . 

The following section contains sutig^'stad course-goals and activities' which are designed to meet the 
intention of the six suggested program goals. Goals and activities are\iot meant to represent a complete 
art' program; rather, they are Intended to serve as a starting point Irom which districts cari deslgrv their 
own programs. And while each activity is designed to me^t a specific course goal, a number of activities 
often contain elements which would lead toward meeting other goals as well. . 



Program Goals ' 

Students will be able to 
analyze art in terms of his- 
torical .and' contemporary, 
points of view. 



Students wilK know ways 
ar^ affects and is affected 
by the environment. 



Students will be. able to 
pursue artistic interests in 
both career and avocation- 
al activities. ^ 
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Coprse Goals 



Students will be able to identify the lines used by artists in-a variety of art 
representations and descrjbe the feelings such lines convey; {K-3) 

Students will be able to desbribe a particular work of art based on subject matter* 
I "use of desi^in elements, and the feeting conveyed by the piece. (4-6) 



Students will be able to r' 
design characteristics 

Students will be ai 
to be known as tr 



' nreferer^'^^'^. for particular types of art based on 
" ^ session. (4-6) ; ^ 

themes and motifs which^have come 

v.! ; AfUStS. (4:6) o ~' ' :' 



Students will know various criteria for evaluating art, arid be able to write 
evaluations of works of art using such criteria. (7-9) * 

Students will be able to identify how major schools of though^t in art influence 
arti^tlGsexpression. (10-12) . * 



Students will be able to identify and describe various regions in Oregon and , 
relate how structures built in these regions reflect environmental conditions. 

^ (K-3) ^ ; ' 



j Students will be able to identify and describe a Variety of regions worldwide and 
' , relate how structures built in these regions reflect environmental conditions. 
' V ' (4-6) . ; 

' / ' , ■ .'.^ ' • ■ ■ 

Students will be able, to describe architectural characteristics of buildings (pf 
historic note locally. (4-6) . - 

Students will know how tp affect the visual appearance of home and school 
environments and how changing an environment can influence.the atmosphere" 
and function of that environment. (4-6) " ^ . , . . 

Students will be abl^ to make changes in environments through ttie selection or 
creation of art which takes irito consid^eration social, economic and environmen- 
factors.* (7-9) ' 

• Students will know how art can improve the appearance of the community. 
(10-12) V 

Students will be able to identify a variety of structures and. objects which are' 
personally interesting, and" identify who constructed .each and why. (K-3) 

, Students will be able to identify and describe aspects of ' art involved in 
occupations and hobbies of relatives and 'friends. (4-6) . ^ 

Students vyill know how thinking in artistic terms and experimenting from a^p 
artistic point of view can be used in problem solving. (4-6) 

Students will be able to utilize skills In artistic expression for self-Initiated 
' activities. (4-6J' / - . 

Students will bo able to qvalutochow the understanding of design principles 
enhances occupational success in the fine or applied arts. (7-9) , ^ 

" ; , ' ■ ■„ ^ • " ■ ^ 

Students wilt be able tb.evaluate their own potential for careers or hobbies which 
involve artistic skills in terms of personal Interests and abilities, (10-12) 



Program Goals 

Students will be able 
to understand the ways 
that design ^4^ents 
and' principles ser^e^s 
a framework for art and 
can be used, to, create 
various effects. 



Course Goais- ^ ' - 

• . ■' , ' • ■. 

Students will.be able to name and draw the Kinds of IJnes found in the 
environm^ni (K-3) , ** ^ > 

Students will' be able'to represent movement/ pattern arjd texture by use of line. 
(4-6) ' , ' 



Students will be able to define the term "value" as it applies to coRJr and^be able '^^^ 



to utilize color- value as an element of design. (4^6) 



( 



Students vilfibfi able to Dtili^e the principlr^ > cjf variety and repetition to achieve 
compositional unity, ^i 6) , ^ 



Students will be able to includu ./lo Uo(j _ 
variety of media. (7^) 



art of their own artwork in a 



Students wilj be able to manipulate design elerri'ents to convey a desirec^ effect. 
(10-12) ^ ' , 



Students will be able to 
use tools, materials and 
processes to create works 
of art. • - 



Students will understand 
the interrelationships of art 
and cultures fSast and 
present. 



Students will be able to record the variety of lines which make up the environ- 
ment, and di^uss the feeling such* lines convey. (K-3) 

•» ■ • - . . ..^ 

Students will be able to draw ^simple shapes found in every'day life. (4-6) 

;tudej»ts will be able to produce a series of prints of good quality. (4-6)' 

' Students will be able to create three-dimensional forms by utilizirig additive and 
subtractive techniques. ^4-6) ■■ -'^ . . ^ / a ^ 

Students will b^ able to record the human form." (7-9) 

Students will .be able to select tools, materials and^processe's appropriate to their 
purpose. (10-12) ' V . 

Students will be able to identify and describe subjects and thernes depicted in a 
variety .of works of art. {K-3) . * . / " 

Students will be able to compare and contrast a number of styles of art apd^ 
attribute each to its appropriate culture and period. (4-6) 



i 



Students will be able to describe design'^ and rhotifs Which artists have adapted 
from nature. (4-6) .* 

Students will be able to describe the major purposes which^art serves: ornamen- 
tation, documentation, self-expression, political and religious expression, func- 
tional design. (4-6) ' . • ' . 

Students will be able to compare and contrast art styles of various cultures, as 
interpreted through one art medium. (7-9) - 



Students will be able to-intei 
values of given societies. (fO-12). 



jrpret art styles and periods in terrhs of the cultural 
f0^l2). 
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Students Will be able to understand the ways that design elements and 
principles seWe as a framework for art and can be used to create various effects 



Students will be able to name and, draw the kinds of lines 
found in th6 environment, (k-3) 



Students will be able to 



it movement, pattern and texture 



* ! • Jyy use of iine. (4-6) 

Student^ wilf be able to define the term "value" as it'Bpplies to color and be able 
to utilize color value as an element of design. (4-6) 

Stujdents will be^able to utilize the principles of variety and repetition ^ 
Ho acNeve compositional unity: (4-6) ' 

Students! .will be able to include the use of line as part of their own artwork 

in a Variety of media. (7-9J 

Students will be able to fnanipulate design elements to 
convey a desired effect. (10-12) 



Students learn to use the majof* elements of design — sOch as line, 
shape, color, pattern, texture, space — to^ create an effect. The 
effect may be a feeling of balance or unity. In depicting a row of 
trees, use of v/qrtlcal line may cbnvey a sense of dignity and 
continuity. The elements of design are among the basic tools for 
cjommunlcating effectively through art and about art. 



Students will be able to name and draw the kinds of lihes, 
found in the envirdnmenti 

K-3 



Help-students look for Mhes evident in the classroom. Point out that edges of.objects^orm lines, such as ; 
where floor tiles meet; clothing (seams, patterns, stitching), books (binding, edges of pages), shoes 
(seams, laces,, stripes, soles) all contain lin^. Then asK students to identif/ lines found outside the 
classroom. Point but the difference between lines which are natural (a row of tr^es, patterns of leaves and 
branches) and those which are built (rooYtopa, power lines). Built IJnes tend to be pmdominantly straight, 
consistent, meeting at angles; natural Imos arc more irregular, curvipin ^ "^imetric_.i. Both may bfe thici^ 
or* thlnv^soft or harsh, ^^tr- - N 



Draw various types of lines on the blackboard and laUoI then; v.'ith u, ..ut iptivo names suggested by the 
students. Ask student volunteers to stand and try to evoke various lines with their whole bodies and ask 
them to describe how it feels to be a certain type of line. 

Next, ask students ^to draw and classify naturaLand built lines. Collect and display student work. 



Vocabulary 



roKen 
built 
curved 
dotted 
•hard 
line 

looping 



natural 
soft 

straight 
thitk ' 
thin *; 
wavey 
zigzag - 



Materials 

1 2" X 1 8" white drawing paper or colored constrjuction 

paper ' ; 
crayon, oil pastels, or pencil 

V ■ • • 



Notes 



7 



'17 



students will be able to represent rnqvement, pattern and texture 

^ «by use of lipe. 

4-6 



Explain that line has many purposes in art other than defining the outline of objects and shapes; line 6an 
be used <to create movement, patterns and texture. By way of illustration, display photpgraphs o;' show 
slides or the film "Discovering Line"* from BFA Associates. 

Next,' draw any type of line across a piece of paper or on the boaitfT add lines which approximately 
parallel and do not touch or cross the original line until the surface area is filled. Distribute paper and 
pencils or pens to the class and ask students to draw lines and fill out their sheets of paper in a,slmilar 
fashion. When students are finished, display "their compositions and asi 'in ckrota describe the effects 
various works pvqke. Poiat Out examples of movement, pattern and texture and, where posslblefrelate 
these examples to objects and surfaces found In nature as well as those which are built. (50 minutes; 
some students may require additional time.) 

. - „ ' , 

Additional Activity , / ^ 

Creative Drawing by Ernst Rottger includes activities which expand up6n the above activity, such, as 
drawing three versions of the same geometric shape on a sheet of paper and therxlrawlng lines which 
parallel the edges ot these shapes until the sheet Is filled; drawing^ a large block letter and pr9ceeding 
much the same. The activity c^n be expanded by uslng^paper of various sizes and shapes; eg, paper 
plates, scraps from, a print shop, adding machine tape^^ etc' This.approach can help stu^dents develop 
greater awareness of shapes other than thos&of the slarpdard l^ectangle. and sizes other than 9"\^12" or 

12" x 18". ^ ' , ' - 

/ • ■ • - / ■ 



Vocabulary 

outline 

diagonal 

horizontal 

intersecting 

movement 

parallel 



pattern 

perpendfcular 
repetition. • 
texture 
vertical 



Materials ' 

9"^ 12" white drawing paper 
.fine^tip felt pens or sharp pencils 
photographs, slides, or "Discovfirjng Line" 
Qreatjve Drawing by^prnst Rottger 



Not§s 



•Soo rosour(i^j: list in Appendix. 




•Studiants will be able" to define the terrn "vali3e" as it applies to color and be able 
to utilize color value as an element of design. . 

■ ■ ' . 't. 4-6. , .. ■ . . ' 



Explain to students that th^ term >alue''.rrieans th^ relative lightness or darkness of a color. Ask students 
t^Tbompare the lightness and darkness-of colors found in the color wheel. Which is lightest? Which 
darkest? Can they be arranged in an brder from lightest to darkest? . - . 



[.^ext, explain that a monochromatic color Scheme is one in which only one color is used. Explain howto 
Change the value of a color: adding white lightens, black darkens. Display photographs and ask students 
to point out and name the lightest and darkest valties. Ho\)v many values appea''?- Usually, photographs 
are /predominantly monochromatic — one color with a wide range of values. Discuss this idea as a class. 

Demdnstrate that a rarige of values can be created with black, white, and one color pf tissue paper. By 
combining and overlapping layersbf tissue:, additional values are created. Lead, into collage techniques: 
paint glue on a piece of oaktag, tear tissue into various shapes, place tissue in positiori to form a first 
layer, glue over this layer before -^dding the next layer. Next, distribute materials to the class. Ask 
students to think about the kinds of compdsitions they wish to create, po^sjbly using photographs for 
inspiration.'sorne students may wish to lightly pencil outlines on the oaktag as a guide; tissue should be 
torn, not cut, to enhance the effect of value transitions. • 

Displ^^ finished collages. Discuss as a dass.how the use of values can express feeling, show depth of 
freld, emphasize a point or theme. Did students achieve a wide range of values? (60 minutes, with more 
time as necessary; 25 minutes additional if film shown): 



Vocabulary 

blendipg 
collage 
compare 
contrast 
emphasis 
\ hue 



intensity 

monochromatic 

shade 

tint 

value 



Materials* - ^ - 

color wheel 

photogLraphs of distant landscapes, ice, clouds, , 
. leaf^ patterns — emphasizing monochromatic 
schemes 
12" X 18" oaktag^^ * 
cellulose glue (like metylan), glue 
brushes ♦ 

tissue paper in a wide range of colors and values ^ 
"Discovering Light and Dark" from BFA Associates 



Notes 



students- will 



"7^ 




to Utilize the principles of variety and repetition / 
iachifeve compositional unity. . /' 



4-6 



i. • ' ■ ' •..,■/ 

Discuss, as ai class the definitions of vocabulary words listed below. Apply these definitions to shapes 
and ask students whfch shapes repeat, which shapes vary, and how repetition and variety make for 
compositional unity. ' ■ 



Next, distribute cardbo^fd bases and ask students to select from among wooden pieces or other material 
for use iri their own compositions; enough material should be provided to co^er bases. Ask students to 
experiment with various types of composition before selecting final designs. Students should consider 
how they have ufeed repetition, for instance, to create feelings of order and wholeness. Variety can be 
achieved by using preces of various thickness among repeated shapes; variety keeps compositions 
interesting. Then have students glue their final arrrangementS'into place. When the compositions are dry, 
spray paint them with metallic paint, then brush on oil-based paint or have students apply'shoe polish. 
Next, when paint'and polish have dried somewhat, have students buff wfth rags or wire brush to highlight 
raised areas and leave shadows in those ar'eas which are recessed. * ' 

Display and discuss compositions. Were students able to achieve unified compositions through the use 
of repetitiop? What makes compositions interesting? (Two or three 45-minute periods) 

Additional Activity . 

Groups of three students might work together Jt6 create 3-panel (triptych) compositions utilizing the same 
technique. 



Vocabulary 

composition 
repetition 
unity 
variety 



V Materials - 

heavy cardboard bases 12" x 12" . 
white glue 

metallic painty oil-based p'^int, shoe polish 

any material that Is available: boxes, scraps of wood, 

cardboard cubes, paper 



Notes 



\ 



Students will be able to include the use of Ijne as part , of their own artwork 
■ Jn a variety of .media. " 



Lead,a short r;evlew on quality of line: thick/thin, sharp/fuzzy, static/dynamic, broken/continuous. Discuss 
feelings created by different lihe qualities. Next, discuss the types of line ^nalitses creaf&cl by different 
tools and materials. 

Ask students to.create compositions based Jn line Quality. Have the^n experiment with varlpus tools and 
materials, keeping in mind the kinds of feeling the/ hope their final compositions w|j| convey. Then have 
them select tools and materials and create compositions. 

Display compositions In class. DiscusS the degree to which the tools and materials used to create lines 
helped to.^express the feelings students hoped to convey^ 



'Materials ' ' 

V brushes and paint, P^h and ink, yarn and gJue, chalk, 

pencils ^ ^ . 

J - drawing paper and tagboard 



Notes 




Students will be able to manipulate design elements to 
convey a desired effect. 

10-12 



Review the ways in Which design elements can be manipulated to achieve various effects. Have students 
cdllect photographs, illustrations or slides vyhich illustrate a number of moods and effects. Next, ask 
students to seject materials to achieve.certain moods or effects by manipulating elements of design and 
using design,'principles in creating compositions. 

Display and critique students' carapositions. Have design elements achieved desired effects or moods? 
How would a different use ofAhe or color, or materials, contribute-to mor^ effective' compositions? 



Notes 



Students will be able to use tools, materials 
and proeisses to create works of prt. 




Students will be able to record the variety of lines which make up the environment 
^nd^dj^cuss t^^ feelings such M^es convey. (K-3) 

Students will ibe able to dr&w simple shapes found in everyday life. (4-6) 

Students will be dble to produce a series of prints/^of good quality. {4-6) 

Students will be able to"^create three-dimensional fopms by utilizing aplditive 

and subtraetive techniques, (4r6) 



Students will be able to record the humSn form. (7-9) 

, Students/wlll be able to select to6ls, materials and processes appropriate 

/ ; _to their purpose. (10-12) / ^ 

' ^ ' ' . ' ' ' '* 



Students learn to control materials and^ tools used tp produce' 
\Works of art. As students gain Increased probleftj-spfving skill. ^ndP 
experience In handling rhaterials and -tools in a variety of ways, 
threy gain thje expertise and confidence needed to produce works 
of art independently. For example, once studefits can control paint 
brushes and have sufficient experience irr the' use of color, ^hey 
can produce p'alntlngs -which are pleasing to the eye and which 
corrimunicate artistic intention effectively. 



1_ 



Studisnts ^\\\ be able to record the variety of lines which make up tiie environment 
^nd" discuss the feeling such lines convey. . / 



K-3 



Co'ndiaet^udent's on a*,nature walk' and have, them collect various sps^irnens which llluGtr^te varices 
^pes of line found in nature. Help^studerits become aware of Jhe types of lines they see/Speaimens \ 
might include leaves, flowers; rnoss, tree twigsr etc. . . 

Back in class, distribute paper and cjrawing tools and ask students, to record as accurately a^ possible 
the outlines and the details of the objects they found. Explain how outline defines theedges otan object; 
whereas details depict-^'lnterlor forms Snd surface qualities of the object. Oisplliy ^udent drawings and 
discuss the feeling these dravA/lngs suggest. Are drawings of similar object^ the same? Do they create the 
'sami§ feelings? Why are drawings of similar objects different?. (Two 30-mlnute perjods) ^ " 

Additional Activity ^ - , ^ ^/ 

^ ' ' ' •■> . ' * 

'Repeat the above activity,- only ask studeiits to draw familiar Built objects, eltj^er In the classrobm or at • 
h^me.^his activity easily could relate to the study of .basic gBometric shapes. ^ * , ' . 



Vocabulary 

built 
'dettails 
natural 
outline 



Materials 



ol^jects collected in nature, from home, on^the school 

grounds or in the classroom \. - 
soft pencils or charcoal 
12" X 18" white drawing paper or colored 

construction paper ' , - ^ 



Notes 



. Students Will ie able W dra^ siitiple shapes found in e^ryday life/ 



Explain to student^ that the hand can be trained to record what the eye sees mu^ IrUhe same manne^as 
the hands oHhe'^ianlst can be trained to play^ notes of music without looking at th^key board. Drawing.' 
withouHooking helps develop fSerceptual skills' eye-hand coordination, and a fluid expressive line styl^.^i 

Ne^. have studepts select objects in the classroom which are of interest to th^m. Provide som^ newer 
unusual objects, or simply bring everyday objects to the students' attention. Then arrange selected* 
objects into a stiM life. Distribute paper and pencils to the class and ask students to cJraw the «till life;- 
^uddnts shoultJ fat the eye follow tl^e outline or" contour line of the.objects very slowly whilefecording the 
•nine on paper. Have the^ do severalxlrawings; enpphasize that students should take their time and use all 
of tbe. time allotted for each drawing . ■ ^ 

Display and discuss drawirigs with students. Students will n6tice that results^improve'from first to fa^ 
dravyings, and thos^students who resist^he temptation to look at the paper MTile drawing vyMI achieve a- 
freer, rnore,expcessjve Ifne that will become increasingly more accurate with practioe. (4^ minutes) 

Additional Activity ^ ^ * \ ' ' 

. ' ' ■ ' ■ , ' ^ ' . ' ■> ■ ' 

Repeat the technique described aboy&using a student as a model. Activity may^^^ji^eated u'sing larger 
. or srnaHer than l^ife^size ^cale. 

Vocabulary \' Materials ' > 

contour . white drawing paper . * ' ^ ^ 

stillHife pencils ' . 

Notds i 



— . — 1 — ^. _ — J : — ^ 

Studeiats will be able to produce arseries of prints of good quality.r p 



4-6 



Ask students to maKe several Ime dravfings in some detail, and then ask each student tq' select one 
/Isjrawing tOiaketch on acardboaYd or masonite base tjlock. Show students how to apply a line^of glue oyof 
the line of design and press on lengths of cord. Explain that it is intended that thelink used later tb make 
prints will print only from 1he surface of the cord, and that the thickness of cord deterfnines the thickness 
" of line in the print. . ' • ^ . • . " . 

, ■ . . ; . ' ' . . . 

Distribute^ cardboard or masonite base blocks, and ask students to sketch th'eir designs on these 
surfaces. Have students select cord for.their designs; encourage students to aureate patterns withinlhe 
design outline' by gluing corrf'^rTctn^d,^ zigzag or other pa^^^^ ther^lue to dry overnight, v 

||he following day, ^how students how to^ll water-based ink out ,on a' piece. Of cardboard or masonite 
base, block: At first-the cord may need to be inked several times to achieve aclean, even print surface. 
Place paper over thfe inked- block and rub with tK^/heel of the hand or. witb'a spoon Lift prints off to dry. 
(Be sure to have adrying a^ea prepared in advance.) then have students ma^k^ emphasizing' even 

inking and clean print. .Thjs wiM take time and require patience. Fihaliyi show students accepted ways for 
signingrprints ^g. Jay Jones 2/1 0-—stu " ^ 

. When each print is completed, set it aside to dry. when finished printing, the print block should be rinsed 
with water and kept, for possible future use. Once prints have dried, displs^y 'them arid discuss the use of 
line and pattern in the designs. Were students. able to achieve good quality prints? (Two or three \ 
50-mjnute periods) , ^ .> ■ / 

Additibnfaf • j^etivity ^ , ^ / . / 

^ ■ tf , ^ ' - 

Prints also can be made using p^aster blocks m^de in half-pint milk cartons' or by using par'affin blocks. ' 
Blocks can be carved using kitchen tabl^ knives. ^ . • ! 



Vocabulary 

brayer 2?-. 
positive image 
print 

printmaking ^ 



■Materials / ^ 

9" X 12" white, drawing papecor colored construction 

paper ^ ... 
water-based inks " , ' : 

brayers ' - - 

-9^* X 12" heavy cardboard, masonite, formica or 

plexiglas blocks , * . 

white glue 

. cord of various weights 



Notes 



Students^wlll be able to create tiif^e-dimensional forms by iltiliJ^ing additive 
• : • arrd subtfactive techniques. " 



4-6 



Show -the film "The L6on's Necklace*' and discuss with students, why people wear masks (ie, ceremony, 
disseise, protection, cosmetic and expressive ffeasons); Ask students to visualize the kinds of masks'they 
would like to make in this activity, and for what purpose.3 they/.wpu1d*wear .such masks. Cover desks or 
•tables with newspaper or canvas,! Provide studerits with 4" cubes of clqy. Ask thern to fo^m these cubes 
into sfnobth round balls and then flatten the balls by turning and patting gently vyith the heel of the palm 
until th6 clay forms an oval shape approximately the same size as a human face and appro)^imately 3/8" 
thick. ■ \ \ T •'.■''■l; ^- . -i- ' 



. Students may wish to form their masks ov^r the face of another student. Clay s'hbuld be pressed quickly 
and gently to moldto the basic contours of the face; then the molded elay shoui^'be placed oveV a mound 
of wadded newspaper to support it' until it dries. Masks also can be molded pvfer a mound of newsgaper. 
It' should be noted that nriasks need hot be' realistic; alldw for irnaginative interpretation on the part of 
.students. ■ " ' . ■ * ■ ■ r V. . ■ ■ ' ■ ^ • 

Using scraps of clay, have student moid features and add them to thernfeSk^^^^^^ students that 

such features as eyebrows, cheekbones, nosef. lii^^c, protrude.MJsing ^irig^rs and tools, have students 
remove clay to model the recessed ar^eas^of the face (ie, eyes, ears, "nostrils, wrinkles, etc), 

When class is over for the day, cover masks with damp paper towels and sequre plastic wrap aroup^ . 
masks to exclude air. ' ^ . , 

When masks ar^ihi^.hed and air-dried, they may be firpd and then^glazed or painted with tempera or 
acrylic paint, or' with 'a stain^ of concrete sealer colored With oil paint.^ " 

Display fiwifehed masks. Disct^s the different ways that students added and subtracted clay to create 
their masks. Ask each' student to describe the purpose of the mask, and have the class respond with 
comments on how the mask makes them feel, and whether or not it achieves its purpose. (Two.Sp-minute 
periods) . ' ^ / j^' 



t Vocabulary 

additive 
depress 
protrude , 
subtractive 
texture 



Materials r 

'The Loon^ Necklace'; (a film on Northwest ITidian 

masks) ' , . ' ' ^ 

ceramic clay . 

newspaper or canvas % ' 

table knives 

plastic wrap . ' 

assortment of household tools (fork, garlic pr^ss, etc) 

to create textures ' ' 
glazes or points 



Notes 



students will be able to record the human form'. 



Discuss the basic form and pr9portions p'f the, human body, ^ell studente^n' think of the human'body as 
: 7-1/2 heads tall, withihe hegid and torso measuring 3 heads, and the hip ^Jhe half-way point The legs 
are one-half the length of the body; the knee is at the half-way point of th^leg. Hands and feet are very 
close in length t& the length of the face. The arms, with fingers outsreicM^ hang to mid-thigh; the elbows 
are in alignment with .the waist. A female's shoulders are appfo^lmately the same width as the hips; the 
male^ 5houlders-are broader / - ■ 

Review the concept of. contour drawing with relationship to the human form. As^ student volunteers to 
pose for the class ahd have students execute a series of fourjive^inute drawings. A new model should 
be used for each five-nriinute sitting. Then ask students^.k5araw fo)^ 15 to 20 minutes in length;. 
Beginning' with a light outline of the form, students slyxild develop fheir drawings into finished w^rks, 
with attention to shape arid proportion, as well as ejuajity of line. 

Djsplay all drawings and discuss the feeling coiWeyed by each, Td^at degree were students able to 
(record the shapes and proportions of models>^ccurately? Has the accuracy of final^rawings been 
Influenced by contour drawing techniquesTJZfriticism should be positive, and nonpersonal. Students' 
work should be stored in portfolios and r^rred to. when the activity is repeated to determine what 
progress has been made in skills deve|ppment. (50 minutes; repeat during course.) ' . 



Vocabulary 

aesthetic - 
contour drawing 
line quality ' 
proportion 
shape 



Materials 

drawing pape/ 

pencils or brush and ink 



Notes 



students will be able to select tools, rtiaterials and processes appropriate 
i to their purpose. 



10-12 



. Ask students to spontaneously generate 1Q0 statements which begin "I feel that ... /' Write the 
statements on the board and have each student select three to five statements whTch seem to/plate to 
each other and aboyt which the student feelg^trpngly. Then show students how an art medium si4ph as 
sketching can be used to convey the content of related statements. Have students select tools, materials * 
and processes which will convey most effectively the content of statements which they have selected; ie, 
sketching, painting, 'prints;' triptych painting, collaige or montage techniques. 

Display students' Work. Critique* each piece, evaluating the degree to which theltools, rtiaterials and 
processes were utilized effectively to convey the artist's intention. Were students able to translate 
feelings or ideas into visual expressions? • - ^ 



Vocabulary. 

collage . ^ 

montage * 

triptych " * . - 

. ' ' ' . " • ■ ■ " ■ . ' . 

Notes 




Student8*will understand the interrelationships 
of art and cultures past and present. 



Students will be able to identify and describe subjecte 
/ depicted in a variety of works of art, (K-3) 

Students will be able to compare and contrasf a number of jstyles of art &nd attribute 
' each to its appropriate culture and period. (4-6) 

Students will be able to describe designs and motifs which artists have adapted 

from naturd. (4-6) 



Students will be able to describe the major purposes which art §erves: ornamenta- 
tion, documentation, self-expression, political and religious expression, functional 
: ,.. design. (4-6) 

' Students wjll be able to comDare and contrast art styles^^f various cultures, as 

interpreted^th rough one art medium. (7-9) 

Students will. be able to interpret art styles and periods in terms of the cultural 

values of given societies. (10-12) - 



^ students learnVthat art is part of dally^life., and that throughout 
history, connections are evident bet\yeen the environment and 
> ^ articles of everyday u^e and art forms/For example, in the Pacific 
Northwest, the environment is reflected in the art* and artifacts of 
the fsiorthwest Indian trib<9S, as evidenced by the use of salmon, 
' whale ahd bear, motifs, -as well as the use of materials, such as 
cedar, which are indigenous to the area. 
. . ■ ■ • -J. ■ ■ ••■ ^ •■ r ^ ■ • 



students ^will be able to identify and (^scribe subjects* and themes 
depicted In a varliBty of^ 



K-3 



- ■ I ■ , , ... •> ' • "v- • ■ ■ ■ . 

. Ask students what itypes of subjects they would pnotdgraph if they had access to a camera. List 

/ responses by Category on the board; le,' people, places, buildings, nature, animals, activities, etc. 

. Discuss why vartous subjects or themes are of Interest to chjildren. Are these same subjects also 
interesting to adults? Do these subjects Interest children In other parts of the world? Would they have 
been interesting to children of an eariler4lme? Next, disquss whetherthere are certain subjects which af^ 
interesting to people, but impossible, to pjiotograph; le, dreams, memory, the, future. Ideas. 

■ ' ■" . • • ' ■ " • ■ • ■ •■ , '■ ' . ' ■ '. ■ 

Show the class various art reproductions, and ^sk students which contaln isubject matter that can be 
photographed. Which reproductions depict similar subjects? How do subjects and approaches differ? 

J Which were creafed long ago? Which, mbfe recently? 

Load a camera with black and white film,, and have students choose subject^^^ photograph them: 
close up, far away, upside down,' ffcm the side, the back, from above,' below.: Mount each student*s 
photographs or]]a sheet of railroad board for display; discus^ which yievys aire the rriost interesting and 
_ .hovy the subject changes In shape according to the angle and distance. (60 rnlnufes;,repeat as time 

' • aUows;).-, ' . ' ■ . , ' > . ■' . ' ■ 

Additional Activity ' ' ; > 

; ' HSve studehtS; choose a single object and do three, large drawings on the same page depicting:%fe 
"N^entire object, part of It,, and as viewed from an griusuaf angle. Mount drawingis on the buMetin board arid 
ask which angles arW the most^ interest^ * ■ ' * ' ^ * 




Notes 



0 

EKLC 



27 



O 



students will be able to compare and contrast a number of styles of art and attribute 
each to Its appropriate culture and period. 



«o4 



4-6 



Display models of a number of types of homes and shelters /rom various cultures, and ask students vyhat / 
was taken into consideration in building each structure. What tools were used? What type of climate w^s 
each designed for? What matfertals were available? Does the material affect the useful life of^the . 
structure? Was the structure intended to be temporary or fjermanent? What types of pefmaneftt structures 
did each culture build? ^ 

• Ask students to compare and contrast t[\e styles of various -types of structures. In the mountains, steep 
roof lines help shed snow, and windows^re small to keep out the cold. The size of a structure often is 
determined by the number of people who will inhabitthe st'ructure and what the«tructure will be use(pfCr: 
Using a style and environment traditional for a given structure, ask eacfr student to create a n9w version 
of the original using a different, perhaps new material. PossiWe choices include: paper, cairdboard, 
plastic, fabric, etc' As a math-related activity, students might be asked to create accurate scale models, 
with an emphasis on rrieasurement skills. ; , 

Compare students' models with originals;. Do different materials changie the effectiveness of the designs? 
For example, how would using clay for a teepee affect its portability, its ability to act as a sound barrier, ^ 
etc? (30 minutes discussion; one. hour or more activity time) ' ^ * 

Additional Activity ' - . 

Repeat the above method using masks, sculpture, pottery, clothing'or some other category of.ajt objects. 
Activities could be a. part of. social studies; how did environment, custom and- history affect artistic 
expression in various cultures? S , 



Vocabulary 

culture 
environment 
habitat 
material 
'model 



Notes 



natural 
shelter, 
synthetic 
technology 



Materiats : - 

pictures or mddel^of structures from various cultures 



Studefits will be able to cfescribe*tl^signs and motifs which artists have adapted 
■ V. - ^ from nature. V * 



4-6 



■ In conjunction ji/vith social Studies classes, arrange for a class field trip to view the masks and dances of 
ChiQf^Lelooska, the Indian collection a^ Maryhill Museum, the quilt collection at the Jacksonville 
MusfeUm,, or a similar ColUction at a local rriuseum. Explain to the tour guide your interest fn identifying 
design motifs drawn\from nature. For exampte, often quilt patterns vyill be named for a plant, such as 
*'Whi§.^3^fe," or ^^rratural phenomenon, such|as "SOn and Moon" or "Starburst" The guide can help 
explain the technTC|ues and materials used . in the craft. Provide , students with work^heiets on. which to 
record names of objects, materials and techniques used, the number and variety otdesign motifs, as well 
as quick sketches*of those motifs. Worksheets help ensure active student participation in the tour. 



*Ask students' to think about the following types of questions while on tou^for later discussion in the 
classroom: 

Why might an artist select these miptifs^rpm nature? Is the motif a realistic representation of the actual 
object? VHow is it different? Usually, a'^otif will be much simplified and stylized; often, jtwill be repeated 
to term a pattern. How dofes a motif become stylized? Stylization occurs as a result of a motif, being 
repeated many times over a long period of time until it becomes simplified and a conventional style 
enrierges. Alphabets are perfect exarnples of styMzatiba Tradition often dictates style in crafts. 

Ask each student to select one motif from the worksheet that is particularly appealing and'draw it on a 
piece^bf construction paper that has been cut into a 3"^j^quare. Cut the motif out and use it as a pattern to 
cut out a. total of 24 motifs. Motifs can be all one cbtor, or tvyo or three related colors. Have students 
arrange motifs ori a l^ackground sheet'of construbtipn paper in a contrasting color, 12" x 18%Arrange- 
ments sHould be in formally organized patterns and the teacher should che^fiRal^arranQements before 
■ students 'glue pieces in place. '"^f'^^S^f -^^^^ - 



Display and discuss student vyork,v\sk students to identify the sources in natijr^e:^^ 
used by other students in their patterns; (Three or four 50-mifiute peripiS^jK^^f^ 



rbdthve motifs 



Additional Activfty 



Repeat the above activity, allowing students to use two moti/s to create patterns. Repeat this activity 
When asking students, to create symmetrically balanced designs. . ' 



Vocabulary 

motif 

pattern 

stylization 



Materials 



12" X 18" colored construction paper 
scissors, glue 



Notes 



r 
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■— • ■ ' ■ ^. ; ■• . ■-. ' ^ ^^, : ■ — ^ — 

IStudents v(lflf be able to describe the major purposes which art serves: ornamdnta- 
tidlf documentation, self-exp'ression, political and religious expression, functional 
■• ■•• • ■ ■ ■ design. ' 



4 



4-6 




Ask students to speculate brletly on what art is and why artists create. Li^n the blgcl<board the different 
categories of art which stlitlents mention and reasons why students think that artists create. Responses to^ 
the latter question might include: art for religious purposes (churches, temp^es, statues, symbols, masks, 
body decoratfon), art for omamentation'(Glothing, jewelry, building decoration, embroidery), documenta-: 
tion (to record historic events, portraiture, illustration), functional design (furniture; autonhobiles, homes, 
tools, dishes), and self-ej<pression (to communicate a feeling, an attitude, or idea). Next, show the fifrr^ 
''Why Man Creates*' and continue the dlsc^sion. . . ' ' 

Ask students to create a bulletin board display by cutting put .letter headings for e^ch catedory, and 
cutting out or creating display examples under each l^ea^ing. This activity could relate^^^^ to the study 
of a particular culture in social studies or history. Check. the accuracy of students\_p)aceiTient of 
•examples. Discuss with students the variety of examples and how each fulfills its artistic function. (Two or 
three 45-minu|p periods)^ ' ' . / 



Vocabulary 

architecture 
decoration 
documentation 
historical 



ornamentatipn 

reljgfon 

utility 



Materials' " 

'•Why Man Creates." film 
art or nature magazine . 




Notes 



0 
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students will be able to compare and contrast art styles of various cultures, as 

interpreted through one art medium/ 



• '■} •■■ '■ ' ' . .. 

Display reproductions of works by several artists representing one culture (eg, Eskimo, Polynesian, 
Japanese) and, if available^ show a film about the art of that culture. As a class, discuss: Wttiat interests 
do these artists have in comtinon? Ho}N does the subject matter reflect the society the artists lived irt? 
Were thes.e artists expressing their own view? or were they paid to express the views of patrons? How do 
. the materials and tools used reflect the society that the artists ^ ^ ^ 

A$k each student to choose an artistic study in rnore detail; provide books about the artist and cwlture. 
After an appropriate period of study, have each student prepare an illustrated oral report that addreisses 
questions emphasized duhng discussion, including: What wais the artist's role in this society? How was 
the artist's work valued and why? Does tKe artist'? work reflect conditions and appearances of the 
period? Allow 'time for stJdent questlone) (Five 50-minute periods) ^ ' 

• • .• ■ ■^ .; ^ Materials / ■ ■ ■' [.,■■' 

' t ' ' / /eproductions of work by artists of one culture 

- books abput the culture and its artists 

; " "The Art of - . ." series by Shirley Glubok 

' . ^ . ' . V books' listed in the bibliography * . y 

■ ' * 0 film, iff available ^ > ; 




Sty[idents will be able to intes^rpret art §tyles and periods in terms of the cultural ^ 
:i / . values of given societies. ^ A 



id-12 

'v ■ . 



Present students with graphic arts lllustrationd-^epresenting periods, and ask students to 

arrange these materials in chronological- order. Discuss why certain styles of art fit certain periods in 

'time. Next, Ifek stugents in groups to research the time periods illustrated by the examples (eg; the 
1890s, World War II, the '60s) to determine the social, political and economic values of the periods. Have 
each group present an oral report ;tQ the class, followed by discussion on how the values of that period 

; influenced artistic style. (Five 3G-minut6 periods) 

' Additibrial-'I^Xctiyi^ v ^ ^ ^ 

Repeat the'^ii.bc^ activity from the pojr/tof view of fuqctionaHciesign, folk art, and the fine arts7 



Materials 




commercial graphicis (advertisements, posters, sheet 
^ musiq covers, etc) . . . : 



$tudent8 will be able to anal^^ 
terms of Jhlstorical and contemporary points of vieWi; 



'1 



Students will' be able to identify the lines used by artists in a variety of aft 
representations and describe the feeling such lines convey/ (^^ 

■ " V--' /-: ■ ■ ' .' . • . ' ' . ' '■ ■ ^' • ' ■ . 

Students will be able to describe a particular work of art bas6d oo subject matter, 
use of design elements, and the feeling conveyed by the piece. (4-6) 

Students will be abfe to defend preferences, for particular types of art based- on 
design characteristics and qualities of expression. (4^6) 

Students willbe able to describe subjects, themes and motifs which have come to 

be known as trademarks of certain artists. (4-'6) 

Stutients.will know various criteria for evaluating art, and be able tp write evalua- 
tions pf works of art using such criteria. (7-9) ' 

Students Will be able to Identify how major schools of thought fn art influence 

\£irtistic expression. (10^12) ^ ' 



Students gain sM in yiewing Works pf art ah^ d^^^ , 
■ : :: p piiece5^ Stuclents need practi^Q sind Qyidairice t^/^ v ; 

: learn how to- make judgments about all types of art stylets. For ; 
example/students^may not like their own work but no^know wh^ y 
Through guidance, they learn ^to Identify sti©hgths and weak- 
nesses of various pieces. Perhaps the color useajn a certain work 
is pleasing, but the placement of a certain shape does not seem 
right. Guidance provides tlie key to further student development 
' and students come to know their own artistic preferences through 

exposure to many styles and pieces. ' . ^ , 



Students Will be able to identify the lines u^ed by artists: ia a variety of art 
repfesentations aHd describe the feelings such lines csnvey: ♦ ^■ 



K-3 



■ I,, ••. ■■ . : ■• .■ •• J . . , . . ■ . ^ r ^ ■■■ . ;"- ■ . • , • 

■ • •• < V ' « . ' ' ' ^ , ^ ■ ' - . 

Show the class a work of art and briefly describe subject matter arid rnedia utilized In the work. Ask 
^ questions which help students discover why certain types of llhfes were used. For qxample: Did the artist 
• want to show this subject as being hard, soft, heavy, delicate? How do the lines show that? Then ask 
students questions about how the image makes them feefj: happy, sad, quiet, excited? .Kow do the lines 
bring but this feeling? If the lines were. xdlffererit, would the fueling be dlfferent? / . v 

- ■■- ■ " . ■ ^ .■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ^ : : ■ ■' ^ ; ■ 

Rt^peat the activity using another work Ask students how thb use of line differs or Is the same and if the 
'\ feeling expressed coriipares or isdifferent. Doall people react to a given work of art In the $ame way? Do 
they react similarly to certain types of lines? (20 minutes) * 

■/•v.'- • •; ^. • ■ ■ '•; ■' ■ , ■ '.■ " ,. ■■■ ^ ^ •■ ■ ■ V ;■■ ■ '\ : , 

Additional Activity V * | 

Repeat the ^ove activity using natural or man^ctur^d objects found In the classroom or on a field trip. 




Vocsybulary 

^ken 
bulT 
curved 
dotted 
haW 
IcDopIng^ 
neural 



Notes 



soft 

straight 

thick 

thin 

wavy 

zigzag 



Materials * 

a variety of art objects, reproductions, photographs, 
illustrations 




4 
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students will be able to describe a partlculaf Work of art based on subject matter.- 
^ ' use or design elements, andjhe feeling conveyed by the piece, ; , 




Qisplay a photograph, slide, reproduction or transparency to the class and ask students m describe the 
subject matter depicted/hoW the artist usecfline, color,^texture, and space, and what feeling is conveyed 
by the work: Ask students If thqy like the work, emphasizing that opinions are personal judgments and 
that not everyone will like a work equally well. Previous experiences and exposure to a variety of art styles 
influences our perceptions of images. Have students justify their opinions of the work in a, short 
paragraph; eg; ''I like it because . . . of the^lorj of how It makes me feel; It reminds me of a favorite 
place," (30 minutes; repeat often.) ~^ * ' ^ 

Additibnal Activity - / ; / 

Repeat the activity using paintingsrsculpture,. architecture, advertisements, film, jewelry, cefemics, 
fabrics, furniture and other, categories of fine and functional art. ■ ' , . — 



g Vocabulary! 

color X 

compare 

contrast 

image 

line 



Notes 



medium 
shape ' 
space 
texjure 
value 



r 



Materials 



photographs, slides, reproductlonsr transparencies 
See bibllography ior sources. 
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^Students will be, able to defend preferences for particular typesr of art based on 
detsjgn characteristics ai|d qualities of exprjession. ^ 




4-6 



ii 



Explajp4o stuiehts that one of'fiie, main reasons arli^s create is to communicate and s^]are foelingsond ; 
'^'^ with otnersA Display two reprodjjctions to thd tlas^ and discuss with students how the:reproduc- . . 



frons make them feel, what th^ think the artist felt in creating the work, the purpose, whether the artist's 
; ijfiteption is clear,* and the parycularelemerife of style utilized by the artist: line, c^jor, texture, shape, the 
type of s^ace, nriass, hnoverneqt, etc. EhceCi?^ use a variety of descriptive vybrds in 

* ej<presi5ing their feelipgs^bobi^^g^ , . . . * V' 



Additional Activity 



Repeat the activity using carto9ns, posters, toys, clothing, record alburtn^5P^rs,i jewelry, etg. 



Vpcabulary 



color 



Nhe 



mass. 



movement 



warm, exciting, bright "shapes 
cool, quiet, dull ^ 
bold,* weak , 
happy, sad ^ 



Jark; thick, heavy space' 
light, fine, delicate 
quiet^^^xciting^^ ; ' . . : 
flowing! stable - 

h§avy, light texture 
open, solid* 
bulky, light 
massive, airy \ 



•forward, receding^ 
circular, straight 
. up, down 
excited, quiet 



simpfe, ccJitiplex 
> natural, geb(|etric 
big, small - 
stiff, rigid, hard 
free, flowing, soft 

deep, sha!llow;, 
closed, open 
full, empty 
' vast,- restricted 

hard, soft ' 
coarse, fine 
shiny, dull 
rough, smooth 
- fluffy, sticky 



Materials 

>^riety of repro- 
ductions *' 



Notes 



students wUhbe able to describe subjects, thernes and motifs which have come to 
be known as trademarks- of certain artists. 



4-6 



-As a cl§ss, read one otShlrleyGlubok's books (for example, The Art oWorthwest /ndians) about the work 
Qf a specific group\of artists; show slides or display reprpductions of the artists' work. Ask students, to " 
identify the subjects, themes or motifs used most frequently and list these on the board. Ask students why 
they think that, the artists used these subjects, themes or motifs so often, and the importance of such 
symbolism and representation in the daily life, religion^ and general physical safety of, the artists. Based > 
on the number of times certain subjects, themes- oV nriotifs appear, what objects or ideas did artists value 
mosf? ^ 

Ask students to name objects or ideas which are important to them, and lis\ these on the board. Compare ^ 
the students' list With that of the. artists, and talk about the simildrities and differences between the two. " 
Discuss why some values ha^eJremained the same while, others have changed. (50 minutes) i - 

Additional ActlvrtV : ' 

Repeat the above activity for other cultures, or for individual artists from various peripds. Ask students to 
choose subjects or themes which are important to them (eg, energy conservation) and have them design- 
posters.which make strong statements through the use of color and design. Display the poster's and ask 
students to "read" the messages stoyents wished to convey. Do the posters communicate what was 
intended? HoW? Why not? How could they be altered to communicate rfiore effectively? 



Vocabulary 

motjfs 
subjects 
themes 
values 



Materials 

Shirley Glubok's The Art of. . . books 
art reproductions and slicles 



Notes 



•1,1. 



students will know various criteria for evaluating art, and '^e able to write 
evaluations of works of art using such critecia. . 



7-9 



Read critical analyses of several familiar works of art; display reproductions as passages are read. Ask 
students to describe the Specific criteria used by the authors tn making their analyses, and.wrlte.thls 
criten>on the board; Examine and categorize thd criteria, and then have students use it to evaluate an 
unfamiliar work of art. Have each studeht write an ahalysis of a work of art selected by the student 
utilizing criteria developed In class. Are students able. to apply; specific criteria when making their own 
judgments about art? (Three 50-minute periods) . ' ' 



Vocabulary 

craftsmanship 
design elements 
design principles 
expressive qualities 



Materials - 

. a variety of reproductions 
written critical analyses of art from art journals 

and magazines, such as Art in America 
See bibliography for sources. 



Notes 



no 



students will be able to identify how major schools of thought in art influence 

artistic expression. 

10-12 ' 



Hand out a bibi iography of art criticism representing a number of schools of thought. Ask each student to 
read an article or boolTand prepare an in-depth oral report on how the theories put forth by a particular 
school had an influence oD the development of art. Are students able to determine the relationship 
between art and art criticism? (10-minute reports) 



Materials 



reproductions 

articles on art criticism from T/ma Newsweek 

Art in America 
books 



Notes 
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students will know way^ art affjects 
and is affected by^ the environment. 



Students will be able to identify and describe variouSi regions in Oregori and relate 
how structures buHt in these regions reflect environmental conditions. (K-3) 

Students will be able to identify and describe a variety of regions worldwide and 
relate how structures built in these regions reflect environmental conditions. (4-6) 



Students wil 



be able to describe architectural characteristics of buildings of 
historic note locally/(4-6) 



Students will know how to affect the visual appearance of home and school 
environments and how changing an environment can influence the atmosphere 

and function of that environment. (4-6) 

SXi\6en\s will be able to make changes in environments through the selection or 
creation of - art which takes Into ^consideration social, economic 
and environmental factors. (7-9) 

Students will know how art pari improve the appearance of the community. (10-12) 



Characteristics of the natural and constructed environment may 
say a great, deal about a community. Certainly -the environment 
reflects the social and economic foundatlSprs of the community. 
Students learn how environment affects^he Individual and com- 
munity, and how to develop a sens© of personal responsibility 
toward the ehvlronment^ For example, knowing that color may 
Influence mood, students can observe how color has been used In 
a variety of settings (eg, on buildings, In 'a dentist's office. In a 
house) and be able to apply such' observations to their own 
environments. 




students will be able to identify and describe various regions in Oregon and relate 
how structures built in tliese regions reflect environmental conditions. 



Display photographs of Oregon one at a time and ask students to describe the photographs in terms of 
line, color, shapes and textures. What types of feelings do these features convey? Next, ask students how 
they might feel if they lived in various regions of the state. Talk about the materials available in each 
region for constructing homes and buildings, and the types of structures best suited for each, incjuding 
which structures visually suit the environment best. Using photographs and postc&rds, have students 
match structures lo environments. How well were students able to matph shelters with environments after 
participating in the discussion? (20 minutes) * 

Additfonal Activity 

■ • • . • . . ■ ' ■ ^ 

As part of the study of pets or wild animalis, have students create environments for dnimals of their choice. 
Fir^t model animals from modeling clay, then construct "homes" for the animals using cardboard, paper, 
glue, paint; natural materials. Display environments and discuss colors, shapes and textures used^ and 
how there might be more than one approach used. 



Vocabulary / Materials 

built photographs of Oregon: coast, mountains, high 

environment desert, city, river gorge, landscapes and 

natural * - - strugtures; from books; magazines, postcards. 

travel brochures 



Notes 



A3 



students will be able to identify and describe a variety of regions worldwide and 
relate how structures bujlt in these regions reflect environmental conditions. 

, 4-6 ' ■ 




Display phonographs of various regions around the world and askstudents to discuss the types of lines 
which piredpminate in each (ie, horizontal and flowing, vertical and jagged, balanced horizontal and 
Vertical). Hgw would it feel to live in these enyironments? Why might people want to live there and what 
types of work would they do? 

Next, discuss with students the idea of building towns in various regior^ Focus' the discussion on 
needed materials, available natural resources, weather conditions, the types of protection people heed 
against the enviror*iment, the types of buildings needed for a town.Jncluding the purposes for which 
buildings would be used and how many people would use them. If possible, invite an architect to class to 
discuss designing buildings to harmonize with the environment. 

.^Distribute magazines and ask students to select photographs of natural landscapes without structgres. 
Ask them to clip pictures of buildings from magazines and create a town using the Ifindscape 
photographs as backdrops.. Encourage the ide^ of harmony between buildings and environments. Once 
student^ have arranged buildings', have them glue them in place. Display and discuss the impact 
buildings have on various landscapes. (Two 50-mi.nute periods) 

Additional Activity - ^ 

o 

, Using the overhead projector, transparencies of various landscapes and transparencies of buildings, 
superinnpose structures on landscapes and compare and contrast strgctures and landscapes (eg, 
moun.tair\ cabin superimposed on a backdrop of the coast). Discuss thp environmental impact in each 
case. >^ 



Vocabulary 

cityscape • ^ 
environmental Impact 
'landscape ' Is 



Materials 

magazines Better Homes dnd Gardens, Audubon, ^ 

Natural History 
photographs of Oregon and around the world 



J. 



Notes 
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students will be able to describe architectural characteristics of 
buildings of historic^^note locally. 

4- 6 ' 




Ask students to name historical buildings In the local community and conduct research on the origins of 
each. Talk about when Jthe buildings were first constructed, the materials used, and the buildings^ 
original purposjBs. Show the class photographs and drawings of the buildings In their original settings. 
Then, conduct students on a walking tour of these buMdIngs and discuss the present appearance and use 

.of these buildings compared to their original appearance and use. If possible, invite someone who has 
lived In the community for a number of years to a(5fcompany'the class and describe the changes that have 
occurred over the years and the factors which brought such changes about. While on tour, have students 

^ketch outline dravyjrigs^ of the- buildings on 9" x 12" paper; drawings should depict the architectural 
detail^ of the buildings* facades. 8ack in class, have students watercolor wqsh the drawings, cut them 
out and construct a bulletin board display representing the original rnain street of town. Students should 
include people, animals .and vehicles characteristic of the period, and ahy landscaping they feel is 
appropriate. (Two or three 50-mlnute periods) 



Vocabulary 

architect 

architecture 

builder 

facade 

space 



Materials 

original drawings or photographs of buildings 

from the local historical society 
9" X 12" paper 

pencils, watercolor paints, brushes, scissors, glue 



Notes 



4^ 
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students will know how fo affect 4he visual appearanee of home and school 
environnients and how changing an envi-P^nment can influence the atmosphere 

and function of that environment. / 



4-6' 



As a class, have students discuss how each of the following settings might make them feel: an old stone 
castle with banners, gold dishes; a banquet of lords and ladies; an old log cabin, with students dressed 
in animal skins and sitting in front of a warm fire; an Indian lodge; the VVhite House; a cave during 
prehistoric times; aboard a submari|p^on a spaceship speeding toward Mars; 

Next, discuss how the classroom makes students feel. Can things be changed to give it a better feeling 
and to make it look better? Ask students in groups to draw up plans for an ideal classroom. Discuss plans 
and the feasibility of making changes in the classroom to reflect students*^ ideas. Make changes as 
approrpriate and check periodically with students as to what effects such changes have brought about. 
(One hour or more) v , . ^ 

■ ■ ■ . 

Additibnar Activities ' ' . 

Have students design their*own ideal bedrooms. > 

Involve students in 'a project to beautify a small area of the school grounds, 

Discuss additions, deletions or remodeling done recently on local buildings or in students' homes. 



Vocabulary 

aesthetic 
environment 
• function 



Matei^ials 

the classroom and its contents 



Notes 




r 
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student^ wi I r be able to make chahges in environmentis through the selection or 
creation of art which takes into consideration 'social, egonomic 
- / and environmental factors. . 



Obtain the consent of the schopl principal to create a changing environment in the cafeteria, student 
lounge, library, counselor's office, or other public access area of the schooK Ask stud erjts to consider 
how the visual appearance of the selected area might affect the use of the area. DiscUs^ two or three 
different environmehts which might be feasiWe and ask students to select and create one. Then, have 
students poll the school population: How does the new environment look? How does it make people feel? 
..Do they behave differently? How? ^ . V 



4 



Materials 



dravying paper, colored butcher paper, paint,' 

tape, scissors, glue 
Ibosters , 
other materials as appropriate 



otes 
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Students will know how art can improve the appearance of the community. 

10-12 



Describe a hypothetical community to students and Identify several areas which might detract from the 
appearance of the community. As a class, generatea list of tentative solutions: Have the class as a whole, 
act as community members, and ask a group of students to deVelop a survey questionnaire to determine 
the npeds-and wishes of the community with regard to each area; distribute, collect and tabulate the' 
results of the questionnaire. Discuss the results and decide which area can be Improved most feasibly. 
Assign proups of students to draw up plans, including approaches for generating community interest, arfd 
support, soliciting materials and services, and obtaining necessary permits 'and consents. Have students 
develop plans for organizing work parties and a tlmellne for the project. What would be the social and 
economic Impact on the community of such an improvement project? . • 

Notes ' - ^ ^ : 



4B 
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students will know how to pursue artistic Interests 
in both career and avocational activities. 



Students will be able to identify a variety of structures and objects which are 
persohaily interesting, and identify who constructed each and why. (k-3) 

students will be able to identify and describie aspiscts of art involVedlh occupations 
— and hobbies of relatives and friends. (4-6) 

« ■ ^ i- ' - ' 

Students will know how thinking in artistic terms and experimenting from an artistic 
\ point of view can be used in proljlem solving. (4-6)' 

Students will be able to utilize skills in artistic; expression for 
self^initiated activities. (4-6) 

'Students will be able to evaluate' how the understanding of design principles 
enhances occupational supcess in the fine or applied arts. (7-9) 

\ Students will be able to evaluate their own potential for careers or hobbies which 
^ Involve artistic skills in terms bf personal Interests and abilities. (10-12) 



Everyday objects which havQ come to be taken for granted are.no 
longer perceived as the products of human imagirtation, thought 
and skill. When stiidents are given opportunities to produce works 
of art, they discover that art is everywhere and that many careers, 
hobbies and other endeavors require skills in 'art/ 



Students will be able to identify a variety of structures and objects which are 
.personally interesting, and identify who constructed each and why. 



K-3 



Have students Identify structures and objects which they find Interesting personally. Ask: 

. -How was tt' made? By hand or machine? ^ 

-Did the {jurson who rnade it have an idea In mind from which to work? A drawing? 

-What tools were used? Could it have been made In other shaped? 

. -What.type'of parson made the object (eg, artisan, hobbyist)? What skills 'did this person need in order 
to make the object? 



-Why was It ^ade? Is It needed*^ Is it pleasing to look at? 
-Was the object made for others or for personal use? 



4 



-What did the person care about who made the object? What do you care about personally and what 
would you like to make for yourself? For others? ' , ^ 

> 

Have students clip pictures from magazmes 'dr draw or paint pictures of a variety of constructed objects. 
Create a bulletinJ)oard mural of the pictures, classifying each according to use (eg, transportation, 
personal use, home). Are students able to distinguish which objects are constructed and which occur in 
nature? (20 minutes; repeat as time allows.) 



Vocabulary 

artisan 
artist 
built 
tools 



Matei^qls 

magazines, pencils, paints, paper 
objects selected by students 



V 



Notes 



V 



students will be able to identify and describe aspects of art involved in occupations 

and hobbies of relatives and friends. 



4-6 




In classroom discussion, generate a list of occupations and hobbies on the board. Discuss why people 
pursue certain occupations andjhobbles.apd what makes such pursuits enjoyable. What part do the 
senses play, such as visual perception? Are these pursuits made better by being aware of. and training 
the senses? As a follow-up. ask students to interview parents or friends, or invite guest speakers to class 
to dete#nine why they pursue certairi occupations and hobbies. What role do the senses play in such 
pursuits? What role does art play in each? (Two 50-minute periods) 



Notes 



.^tidents Will know how thinking in artisft^^ from an e^rtistic^ 

. point of view can be bsed in problem solving. . : 




;Ask stud^r^ts to imagine that they have discover^d'^^ a method for sending and receiving voices over a< 
wire, and' now they must design a device that contains the mechgnical parts necessary to transmit the 
voice, What Is the name of this Invenfion? Could It be referred to by another narhe? Next, ask: What parte 
must this device include in-order to operate (ie, a corr^pdnent to send the voice, a component to recejve 
the voice, an overall structure to hogse the parts)? Is there only one way in which to arrange th^ parts? 
What are some of the possible shapes, forms and colors which this device might take? In what ways are 
potential shapes, forms arid colors limited? ' • « A 

Following discussion, have students design their own versions of this device. First, ask students to fnake 
pencil sketches; then, ewer desks with newspaper, distribute modeling clay, and have students rribdel 
scaled-down versions of their designs. As a final step, paint the models. Display models arrd digdussthe 
variety of solutions to the problem. Individual students may wish to describe problems encountered and 
how problems were solved. Ask studepts: Did you picture the solution in your imagination first, or did you 
fjnd the solution in sketching the design? Did your idea change as you attempted to make a model? In 
findiriglhe solution, was it difficutt'to forget what a telephone look? Hkej or was it a help to^ think about 
different telephones you have seen? (One 50-minute period: additional time as required) 

Additional Activity ' , 

HavA students design fantasy machine?, such as a machine that makes banana splits, delivers 
nev^papers, etc. View the film ,"IHot Dog," available through most ESDs. * \ . ' 



Vocabulary 



Materials 



experiment 

form 

function 



image 

Imagination 

visualize 



newspaper 

modeling clay; baker's clay' 
paint ' 



Notes . ' ' \ 

Do not try to/palntt^oil-based modeling clay with water-based paints. 



Students will be able to utilize ski I Is, in artistic expression for 

self-initiated activities. 



^6 




Set aside a corner in tha classroonn where posters from art mOs^unns. are displayed, and art. books, 
filmstrips, anS'^a changing selection of art f^aterials are gjyailabje to students?. Explain to stgdents that 
they may use this area during free time to pursue art activities of their own choosing. They may repeat 
IDopular class activfties or experirnent on their owOj. Some students rtiay vyish to read about artists of 
earlfer times and present short reports, Change(tn€riool< and content of this area frequently in order* to 
maintain student- interest . V ,. I'^ ' -^^ ■ ^ ' 

Provide an area where ar^ projects can be displayed attractively. Discuss and evaluate projects on a 
regular basis and discuss-as a.class. Do Jbrojects whigh are self-initiated show a type of development 
that Is different than that achieved during regular classroonri activities?! ' ' / 




Materials 

■ . ■ • •■ • ' ' • ^ ■ 

posters, filmstrips, art bool<s, a variety, of * 

^■^ , art materials , : ., 



Students will be able to evaluate "how the understanding of design prirviiples 
enhances occupational success in the fine or applied art^ 



. ■ ■ ■ ■ /- . . ■ . ^ ■ . ■ . ■ . „ V ■• ■ . . 

Ask student^ fo maintain jD'ytnals in which they record occupations under each of four categories: fjne 
arts, functioqdl (applied) arts, the natural environment built environments. Have students in sm^ll groups 
generate llsts.of occupations for which they think a4fc;nowledge of design would be useful. Ask students to 
classify and record these occupations in their journals. What is the relatronship between a knowledge of 
design and success in a variety of occupations? Next, ask students to conduct interviews by telephone, 
by letter or in'person with individuals repfesenting a variety of occupations to determine the relationship 
..between a knowledge of design principles and success in a o^rticular qceupation. Share interview 
results as ^ class. (Two or thrfee 50-rninute periods) ^ _ - ^ ' 

Vocabulary ' 

- ■ ' • 

title of occupations ^ / " .. *' ^ ' ^ ^ 

generated by the class; * ' . 

refer to Appendix H, * ' 

"Careers in Art, "-page 93. ^ ^ ^ ' ; 

Notes ' ' 



S|uc|ents will be able to evaluate their own potentialifor careers or hobbies which 
involve artistic skills in terms of personal interests and abilities. 

' . ■ ■■ ,■ .•>■■'■..'... ' • . , ■ ' 



Ask each student J^^ write a self-evaluation which includes the following cons! derations: 

-the personalj^alue of the skills developed dun'ng the course;^^ / ' 
-hoyy well the^studeht can apply these skills in art activities; ' - , 

-how well the student, feels that such skills will apply to vodatipnal pursuits in the future; 
Ihow weir the stutdent feels that such skills will apply to avocational activl't^es^ ' 

Discuss evaluations ^on an individual basis and as a class. (Three 50-minute periods) 
Vocabulary 

avocatipn . : ^ ^ • ' ' 

vocation . ' 



Motes 



Assessment* 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ • ■ " • ' 



Wfy.assqss7 /^ssessment IS critieal^to sound ins^^ planning. Once a schcjol and its community 

reach a mutual understanding of vyhat schdoliag is to accomplish (once goals and graduation require- 
ments 'are set), there is a .need 'to know whether such outcomes are being reached. ^ " 

In the Goal-Based Planning for Art Programs section of this guide, four sets of desired outcd^es were 
Identified: state goals, district goals, prcfaram -goals and course goals. • " 

Once-(nstructional plans are implemented. th^nstruc{«r must pose the question: Ar6 students attalninq 
: desired outcomes, and is the art program hel|[)ing them to reach those outcomes? The quality of the 
answers to these questions depends on how yCell assessment activities arafdesigned ancj carried out. 

Assessment activites involve both group and individual approaches: ifow well students do in -the- 
program as a group helps determine the course of the program; how well students do individually helps 
instructors map out teaching strat^pies. , 

The interrelatibhship is shown below. Assessment of each of the elements shown in the figure will provide 
, answers to particular kinds of questions. T 

|. ■ * ' ■ ■- ; ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - • ; ■■ ' 

■ .. ■ ^ ' . ^ ■ • . .-■ ; .■■ . ■. ■ ■ '■ ■.. c^-; ■■ ■■■ ■ 

ASSESSMENTS OF GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCES 




ASSESSMENT of 



^R^P PERFORMANCES 
relatecl to . -^^ 

. DIstnci Goals 
. Program. Goals 
Co^WT^O Goals 



INDIVIDUAL ■ ■ ■ . 
PERFORMANCES 
' related to . , . 

Indicators of Competence 

Personal, Goals 

Learning Strengths ^ 
& Weaknesses ' 



to . 
identify 
GROUP 
NEEDS . 



to IMPR6\/E PROGRAMS 

by . . . . 

adjusting plans, goals, 
courses, major activities " 




to IMPROVll INSTRUCTION 

adapting strategies, praptlces 
materials, performance . 
requirements 



^ ^^^^ described on pagesr 1 2-13 of the Elementary-Secondary Guide for Oreaon Schools 1980- 

I^T-H^"^ (Salem: Oregon Department of Education. 1980)^ee ^sO pages U-SooMhT^^^^ 

Guide for Oregon Softools: Part H. Suggestions (Salem: Oregon Department of Edycatibn 1^7^^^^^^ ^ 



District goal assessment answers the:qUestionr T5 vf/hat extent are^students attaining the outcprries of^ • 
s'clicKjIing the cornmunity and its schools de^^ . . .-^ 

F^ogram goal assessment ^P^^^^^^ ' 
teachers ar^d curriculum pl3nnerd d 

Course goal assessmerit: an 

Wdchers desire for ''Mntrpduction to Art"? - . ^ «• . ; - 

Assessment of personal goals: answers the question: To what extent is^ a student attaining those., 
outcorfies designated, as Of. greatest personal importance, need, or m 

Assessment of learning strengths and weaknesses^^^a^^^^^ 

. e^^S^U-^perfo^anc^an be seen as enhancing or inhibiting attainment of^s.red outcomes? 

• In seekina answers to these questions. stJdent performances which can be accepted as indicators of 
Irnm^nT" be clear. The.e performance indicators serve to gu.de the 
assessrfient. activity in producing the most needed information. , . / : j 

. Assessrnent might involve several o|: the following approaches: . ' 

r third party assessment (teachers, parents, educatdt's.;. advisor^ committee^), - , , ' ■ ^ , ^ 

• . ," • — . , ^ ■ ■• f • , - , • . 

'Administrative assesTsnnerit \ / 

.,. ■ Student,assessment of\he program arxd instruction, as we^^ satisfaction 

V : Use-^Gf student monitoring data ^ ^ , 

\ ■ Student pretest and post-test to determine student growth 
. Student follow-up Study ^ r ' 
' Survey questionnaires 

V .An art as^^^ ^ ^„ .. 

describing how well the necessary sW are being developed oriapotied, ~ , , • 

planning curriculum-eg. goals,M<ourse co^^^^^^^ 
■ \ele^curriculum cnaterlals-eg. texts, t^^^ 

. .testlng-eg. stand^rds.and grading, program and course goal attainment . ^ . 

To -help assess 'the prograrfi. the foHowing checklist may $e helpful:. 



YES 



NO 



Goals are sequential. ^ ■ . • • ' 

Performance Indicatprs are approRrlate to the goals. 
Tests, whetKer staodardized or '.teacher-made, 'actually test/goals. 



Records of achleverrtfent In subsequent high school and college courses are 
taken into consideration^ • ; . • , - : . " 

Opj5ortunities ^re provided for students- to assess th^ir own v\ifprk— through . 
class critiques and/or dispray of work * - ^ , 

■'• ' • ■ : ' ' ' ' ■ ^ ■ . ■■■ : \ 

Assessment of student prbgrei§3 is an integral part of the learning process 
through individual discussion or class display and disdussiori oif work.' 

Goals, performance indiGatqrs, instructional procedures, curriculum materials > • 
and. assessment are all consistent and compatible. ' ■ • 

Listening, speaking,' reading, .writing dre assessed in proportion to the em- .. 
ph'asis they receive in instruQiibn*. , % 

Assessment activities arfe conducted daily but not necessarily formally. 
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Go 




Art Vocabulary 



Health and Safety in Art 



A Strategy for Discussion and Evaluation • 
; of Works of Art y. 



Ideas for Storing and Displaying Artwork 



GOIde fines on Contests and Competitidns 



0 Art and the Handicapped ' 
Biifiography 



'0 



.V- 



H 

Careers in Art 



Statewide Art Organizations 
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All Ydcabulary 



APPENDIX A 



ABSTRACT. 



Ij^ AtjplTIVE SCULPTURE 
v^AliSTHETIC ' - 

. • AftEA . 
1^ A^X STYLES 




BLEIs/O 



BRAYER 



( 



BUILT 

genter' of interes^t 



CERAMICS 



COLLAGE 



COLOR 



/ 




That which makes little or no atterppt to represent- objects as the 
eye" normally sees thgrh. 



The respons^\to, and 



Formed by adding or/ to a bas9,. . ' , 

le aepreciaton of beauty in art Stnol nature. . 

A surface included within a set ot lines. ^ 

Methods of expression which reffect a colfihion philosophy. . 

Al)roduct ofvhuman workmanship that usually constitutes an ele- , 
ment of material culture; a simple product of primitive art. ' - 

. ' ■ ■ ■ • • ■■ ■ • ' 

A person trahed/skllled in a partfcLjIar tradevprin making a particu- 
lar product ' • 

Orie who is skilled in creating art through the use of visible'or 
tangible maf^Jafs— whether pen, art materials or music. 

Free of. inforjj^l balance; a balance that is. felt» bu^not of equal, 
design on .each side. . ° ' 

A feeling of equilibrium which can be either SYMMETRICAL (for-* 
mal) or ASYMMETRICAL (informal), Ecjullibrlum is brought about ^ 
by an equal distl*ibt^nori of weight on each side of a given line or 
point. , : ./ . - ' ' -■ ' . 

To mix together 30 that parts are indistinguishable from one 
another, such as blending twb colors of paint, v. : ^ 

A tpol used to spread paint or ink; usually a rojler w'lth a handlis 
attached.: ' v/ 

^Formed by combining materials or parts, . 

The main focal point of the composition in a work of art. That part of 
a composition, which is figst to attract attention. The center of 
Interest is the aspect that the artist wishes to express^mdst forceful- 
ly.. This is usually dorle through color, tint pr shade, design, size/ 
arrangement and lln^s. Lines often lead onei's.eyes to the important 
thing that the artist vyishes to en|i^hasize. 

A gerieral term covering the art of making pottery, tiles and figures 
.from clay;, includes earthenware, stoneware, porcelain, brick,* 
glass, vitreous enamels, .\ . , 

: A picture or- deisign nriade by assembling and arranging different 
typea of^rnaferi^ls, such as papen clbth. string, wire, and wood; 
d^riv^d from ihe French word meaning ''to paste. Mainly an 
experiment Irr* combination of textures, . 

■ . •■ • ■ / , ■ ■ ■ ' • ■ ■ , , ■ ■ ' 

The sensation resulting from reflection or absorption of light by a. 
surface. HlllE is another name for color, / 



•A number of definitions are adapted from Webster's f^ew Ck>f fog/ate D/ct/onary(Spr\nQi\Q\d,MA: G& C hAerrlam Cornpany. 1973) 
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COMPARE - 

COMPLEMENTARY 
COLORS 

COMPOSITION 



Primary — red, yellow, and blue — ^three basic hues which cannot be . 
produced by a rtiixture of pigments. ' • 

Secdndaryr-orange, greert, purple: colors derived by mixing prim- \ 
. ary colors. 

TertiaryT-colprs derived by mixing secondary colors; sometimes^ - 
called int^rnriediate hues. / ^ V . ' / ^ 

^ Analdgous^olors closely related, neighbors on the color whpeh : 
. ' sharply contrasting hues. 

, Triad— colors equidistant^rpm each other oh the color wheeK. 

(See also connplementary Aolors,^ool colors, warm colors, mono- 
chromatic.) 

; " 

To examine In order to note the similarities or differences, 

- ■ . ■ . ^ . . • . . . ' ' ■ *' " ' 

, Colors'vj^ich eire opposite each other on the color wheel; when 
mixed^ equal proportions produce a neutral color, ^ 

■ ' ■ . . . . .-■ • ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

A hiarmoriious whole formed by a combination of parts. In the area 
of fine arts this term may refer to a d^nce, a design, a painting, a 
piece of sculpture or .a. musical arrangement. . - * 

. • ■ - ■»* 

■V The. organization of space with color, line, texture, etc, to produce . 
an effective and harmonious whole. 



CONTOUR 

CONTOUR DRAWING 



CONTRAST 
CbOL COLORS 




CRAFTS . 

CRAFtSM^HlP 
DESIGN i 

detAil 



DIORAMA 



DISTORTION 



OOMiNANGE 




ELEMENTS OH ART k 



The.'outline of a figure, body or mass. 

A drawing using line to represent the oiitl 
mass. : ^ 



Ine^N^iNt-fi 



figure, body or 



Showing noticeable cnfferenc^ in fine, color, shape; emotion, etc.. . . 

Recessive colors; those which seem to beferther from the observer 
than they actually are, due id their hues; producing a sensed of 
coolness; specifically of a hue near green or blue; opposite of 
warm colors, * " , ' = ' ' 

An area ot-^rt which emphasizes the making of objects of beauty'by 
hand using' vaVious materials. ^ 

The quality of a piece of work showing skill in production. 

A plan; an arrangement of line, form and color to create an effect. 

The various elements which collectively constitotl a work of art. 

A 'scenid representation in which scUlptgred figures arid lifelike 
details aradisplstyed^^^M^^ a miniature; a wholly or piairtially 
three-dimensional scer\e. 



Deliberate or intuitive alteration by the artist of a natural shjgpe, \ 
form, surface, or space. 



tfTiplias^^ size, shape, color contrast, vape or textur-e. 

The byiiying blocks in constructing a piece of art. The elements are 
line, ishape, color, texture, space and valu6; See definitions under 
each itern. <, ' ' ' ' 
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C3 




i 



I ■ 



EMPHASIS " 
ENVIRONMENT 



EXPRESSIONISM 

• FANTASY 
r FORMAL BALANCE 
' GLAZE 

HABITAT 

HARMONY 

• ♦ ■■■ ' ■ » ■ 

IMAGE ' ' 



ERIC 



INFORMAL BALANCE 
KILN 

■ ■ , - ■, •. . ~ _ ■. •■. 
LANDSCAPE ^ 

LINE 

LINE QUALITY 

'MtolUM/MEblA 

MONGCHROMATiC , 
MOOD ' 

MOTIF 

MOVEf^feNT ' 



A force or [ntenlfty of expression that gives special impressiveness 
or importance to somethihg. ' ' . 

Th6 circumstances, objects, or conditions by which one \s sur- 
rounded; an artistic or theatrical work that involves or encompasses 
the spectator ' . ' ^ 

' A,theory or practice'in art of seeking to depict not.objective reality 
but the-, subjective emotions and responses which objects and 
events arouse in the artist. _ 

That whtch is in the realm of imagination; the free play of creative 
imagination.; • ; 

/ The placing of identical lines, . forms, values of coldr on each side 
and equally distant from the center. See SYMMETRY, 

■ ■' ■ , ' • 

Aclear or colored coating used on pottery or porcelain for finish, A 
Ifhigk covering over most typ6s ot earthenvyare, chemically similar 
to glass. Applied before being fired iri a t(iln. / : ' ^ 

The place or type of site where a plant or Minimal naturally or 
normally lives and grows; the place where Something is commonly 
_ . found, j ■ : \ ^ V'. - , 

A sense of %ompleteness in the relation of things to each other 
Agreefnfent in relation, conformity, order, symmetry, uhanirrrity, 

unity. . ^ 

• * . ■ ' i 

A Teproductipn or imitation of the form of a person or thing; a 
tangible- or visibfe represe^^^ 

Achieved by the eiquiposition of contrasting, opposing, or interact- 
ing^ elements; an aesthetically pleasing integration of elements. 

An oven, furnace, or heated encfosure used fdr processing \p 
• substance (eg,. clay) by burning, firing, or cirying. 

Pieture/bther representation of ah outdoor scene (usually natural). 

A mark (as by pencil);^that forms part of the formal design of a 
. picture; distinguished from shading or color Line can be stra^lght, 
curved, jagged, delicate, rhythrhic, etc.^ \ y^'^ 

: ' , ' ■ ^ " - ■'■ ■■ l-'y 

The "personality" of a linei lines can be straight, curved, zig|ag, 
looped, wavy ,j thick, thin, perpendicular diagonal, hard-edQOT or 
-soft-edged, ,;'etc.* "I";" ;. ■ . 

: A mode of artistic expression . or cpnryriuriicatibn^ material prfechni- 
, cd'j means df artistic exprefs|sipn such as watercojbr clay, pen and 

"ink;. ;V\:^''^.^ • -.^ ; : 

A dolor spheqie based bn varibus^tints and s^fra^ 

A corlscibus state of mind .ot^prel^oc^ emotion; that which 
gives donpiant emotional cha^ . 

A recurring element in a work of art; a theme or central dominant' 
^feature expressed in a pattern or design by use of- line, shape, 

'polor.'- • ■* . ■ \ ■ 

The effect oK illusion of motion, by usip of line, repetition, change of 
scale, etc. 
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MUfiAL 
NATURAL 

NEGAtlVE SPACE 
OUTLINE 

POFTTFIAIT 

\ . . . . 

POSITIVE SPACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ART 

PRINT 

PRINTING - 
PROPORTION 

RELIEF 

REPETI^N 
RHYThJM — » 



SCULPTURE . 

StASCAPE 
SHADE 

SHAPE 

SHELTER 
STILL -LIFE 



SUBTRACTIVE 
SCULPTURE 

SYMMETRICAL 



SYN1JHETIC / 



Painting an or* for a wall. ; ^ 

MarKed by easy simplicity and freedom from artificiality; affecta- 
tion, or constraint; present In or produced by nature.- ^ 

. The space surrounding an object. • • 

. That which marks the outer limits of an object or figure; a style of. 
drawing in which contours are marked without shading. 



A* pictorial representation (as a painting) of a person usuajly-- 
showlhfl the face;'a sculptured figure: bust, statufe. 



he space occupied by an object. . / 

' • ,^ . ■ • ' • ■ • \' 

The ways in which the elements of art are organized in a composi- 
tion; thesp include balance, unity, rhythm, dominance, proportion, 
repetition, variety. 

Anything that leaves a printed impressigfri on one surface .from 
-^another surface. / . ,> ' . 

The art of reproducing a design upon a surface. 

. ■ . ■ ' ■ " , ' ■ .' ■ ' • ■ ■ • , . ' ' ■ 
A principle erf design that deals with the relationship of each part to 
the others and to the whole in an object or composition; compara- 
tive relation, ratlo» scale, measure, measurable consistency. 



A mode'pf sculpture in which forms and figures are distinguished 
from a. surroi^ing plane surface; projecting detail, ornam^ent, or 
figures; sharpness of outline due. to contrast (eg, a roof in bol'd relief 
against the sky). • 

Recurrence— of a line, shape, color, etc. . - 

An ordered movement achieved by the regular recurrence or natur- 
al, flow of related elements such as line, color, etc. ^ 

The art of forming in the round or in relief such ^s carving In wood, 
chiseling rriarble, modeling clay or casting In metai. 



A view) of the sea. 



J 



, A color produced by a pigment or dye mixture having some blaqk" 
in W. • ^ : T , ' ■ 

The external appearance, outline or surface* , Shapes can be 
geometric, free-form, organic, angular. 

Something that covers or provides protection. 

i The representation of indSilmate objects such asflo\Aiers or fruit in a 
.painting or photograph.^ ' t , ' " ' 

Formed by taking awa&' from the whole. ,^ 



Balanced proportions corresponding in size, shape and relative 
; . position of parts on opposite sides of a dividing line or median 
plane or about a Center or axis. 



Artlflcal or not of natural origin. 



.1; 



TECHNOLOGY 

TINT - 
UNITY 



VARIETY 



WARM COLORS 



The )^p\\cmon of sciencis, especjially ta industrial or commercial 



A color that has •been lightened vyith vyhite. ^ 7 . • r 

A combination or ordermg .of parts rr^^ literary or 

constitutes a whole or proniotes a totahsffect. The reference of the 

.elements of a composition to a single main idea or point of view. 

Showing diversity as oppos^to sartieness— In line, color, tiexture, 

■ 

, Those colors which express warrhtn^ heat, and jbrightness, such as 
yellow, redi orange. 
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Health and 




APPENDlXB 

in Art 



Teachers and admi»fstrators have a responsibility to be aware of ways In whici/the health and safet^o/ 
students can be dimired. Teachers of art should set the' example of how to worksafely with art materials 
and 'provide Information opk the safe use of art materials as part of the curriculum. Schools have a 
. responsibility to provide safe\ working condltlons^r teachers and^student^. 

Children under 12 in particular should not be exposed to hazardous materials. Because of their\smaller 
body weight and the imrhaturity of their body tissues; . they are more susceptible to the toxic eftBcts of 
materials ingested, inhaled or absorbed through the skin. Younger children often do not understand the 
cfeed to follow precautions. . ^ ' ' " 

To protect students from accidental h^rm, teachers can take some simple precautions. Often, there are. 
less^toxic substitutes for traditional grt materials. Here, are some examples: 



Childran Under 1.2 Should Not Use : ; 

'1 eiay in dry form. The dry powder contains 
. .'siliQa which is easily. Inhaled and may 
Cause §ilipos{s. ; ^ 

2 ' Glazes, or frits which contain lead. 



, 3 . Solvents (eg, turpentine, benzene, toluene, 
rubber cement and -its thinner). 

' Gold, wafer dyes or commercial dyes. 

. 6 Permanent markers which may contain 
■toluene or otHferVtoxi 

■ . " . " ■ \ .' \ ^ \ 
6 Some, instant papler-cnaches may contain 
asbestos fibers or lead from pigments in 
. colored printing Inks;';^ 



7 Aerosol sprays.^ 



8 .Po\Aj,dered tempera colors. (Their Cdusts 
may contain tokic pigments.) • 

"9 Arsenic, cadmium, chrome, mercury; lead, 
or manganese pigments. 



10 Pastela'which create" dust. 

11 All photographic chemicals. 

12 Lead, solder and stained glas.s. 



13 Epoxy instant glues or other solvent-based 
.;, ^ glues, » - 

14 ; Solvent-bas^d silk screen and other print- 

ing inks. = 



Substitutes ^ 

1 ' U^e^ciay m wet form onjy (wet clay canrjot 
- be Inhaled). • < 



2 Use gjazes labeled food-safe or poster 
, : paints Instead of glazes. 

3 Use waters-based painfs and other mate- 
rials. ■ / ■. ' ■ '/ ■ . ■■ 

A Use vegetable dyes, onionskins, etc. - ^ 

*■ , . , - • • • . ■ ^ y ^jf? 

5 Use only wateP-based markers. ,/ 



6 Check, label to ensure asbestos-free. 
_ papier-mache or make papier-nhache from 

black and whife newspaper and llbrary^ 
^ jiaste or white glpe..^' 

7 Use brushes and water-based paints 
splatter techniques with children. 

8 Use only liquid colors or; the teacher can 
pre-mix the ^^ments. . 

9 . Label art materials adequately to know 

which coJors'.are safe to use.' 

10 Use crayons or cra-pas which are ^1- 

. based or 'yse pastels with liquid starcm | 

1 1 Use blueprint paper and make sun grams. * ( 

12 Use colored cellophane, and black papeC 
to simulate lead.. . 

13 Use \iyater7basec\ white glue or library 
•paste. 



14, Use paper stencik 



and water-based inks. 



. , 1/5 : Silica sand for molds, ; : \ . • / . 

.■ /■• •■• .. . ..'^ V.:. .• '.v - - ^ ; ■.;>■■'.•;•; • r- , :■: 

/Teachers at all levels should observe the following guidelinesr . , • * . {/. 

. *• • 4 ■ ■■ . ^ A ' • ^ • • • * 1 ' • • • ■ 

■^r^i 'Teach stucients thb hhiSrds and precautions of art materials, ^ " ^ . • • ^ ' ^ 

^ Have good ventilatjqr^iii^ the art rooni with* a constant supply of fresh air.;: ■ \^ " 

3 Wear proper protective clothing, aprorts,' gloves, a • '^ 

4 Clean the work area during and '^fter use of art nniaterials: , - ' , . • ^ / ■ 

5 Store solvents in their own containers (not in food containers cv" . sod Label alj materials 
^ carefully. ' * .V ^ ' -^i > . 

.-' ■• • ' ■■ ■ ■. ■ ■■ ■ ■ ^\ ' ■ \ 

6 Wheh/*ijsing power equipment inspect cords and. P'ugs. Make sure the equipmeVit |s properly 

'.grounded:. ^ ^ o " ■ . " . . ' 



7" Do not use lead-iglazes or lead >it.s^ Many nonlead glazes are^r^abltf^ 

, 8 .Fumes and gases froon alf kilns; arfS^angerdus.: Kilns^ should have proper VQntilation. < 

■' ■ • ■ - . .-■ ■ " •. • •" ' • . ^ .•• '• ■• ' " ' ■"• ■■ ' ' ^ '• / . V*; 

t 9 Do not allow food or dwnk in tfte art area. Make sure children wash their hands carefully af^pr classA 

Ever^artteache!f should haveaccesstocurr^nt health and safetylnformatidQ. Jhe Center for *pccapation- 
al Hazards publishes a variety of materials im this topic t Art Hazards Information Center: The * 

Centet will also respond to writteri and teTophpne. inquiries. Contact: j;^. ^. ' ' /"% 

>' ' . Art Hazards jliformatipri Center^^^^ " ' ^ ! "" y-^ 

/ * ^ . , 5 Beekman Street » v . " , 

' ' New* York, NY^ 0038 • * ^ - " 

- V- . (212) 227-:i6220 ^ : / ' ' A ■ * - \ 

^' - . ^. > ',■ . • . ■ w' - ' ■ * 

' The Center's monthly Arts Hazards News^tferpub^^ the latest information on health and safety ip art. 





^"Art Hoards Newsletter," September 1979, New York: 'Center for Sccupatioriai Hazards, Iric 
^ -'Ibid.;. • •' ■■■■■■■■ ,.■ . : \ 
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' - APPENDIX C 

, • " • . ■ . ■ ■ ■ " T . ■ * ' , ■, ... • . < 

A Strateigy for Disc^ and 
!^ l^aluation of of Art 

I 'The^'Aesthetic (Synthesis: Seeing/Feeling and Expression 

- • ■• ' ■ . '. ; • ■ ^ ■ . ■ , . ' 

A- How. doesjhie work of art or visual ob^ject feel when seen as a total unit? . 

• B How does it make you, the Viewer; feel about t^e work, and/or- about yourself? ■ 

' ' ' • ' \ ■ ■: ^"■■■■^ ' ' ^' . ' ■ 'y ^ ' : 

C What feelings 'or past experiences* does It cause ypu to recall? , - 

D What feelings or Ideas do you think the artist is sharing (therrie)? - . / / • 

E ' VJ^hat are these feeling or ideas about (subject rriatter)?; - , .; .' , 

H The Visual (Analysis: <:ooklng a^Describing) » . . ' • '\ ' 

yVhat.has the artist done to share theseT^Jirigs and' ideas or to ,f;ause you to feel and thin1<the way 

you do? ' . * . , • • V . ' [' ' . • . . . 

. • • . , . , ' ' ^ . V " . " ' ' • 

• A. What elements, of design, are used? V *; ^ > ^ 

1 Line: kinds ♦cf, niimber of, clear and precise/soft arid yague, bold and intense/fine ^nd 
deHcate > . ' ^ - , . ^ • ' 

^, . « . ^ * ■ - , . ^ . .■ , ■ . 

2 Cpior: hue, value, ancj intensity; few or,many, warm or cool , ^ y 

^ - , 3 Area (sh&|5e):' geometric/organic, large/small,,. few/m 

4 Volume (mass): 2-dimensional and/or S-dimensional sp^ce and objects, deep/shallow (flat) 
space ' / • , ' 

• • 5 Texture: kinds of, number of 

B Principles of Design (Composition or Organization) 

\ " 1 What are the relationships among individual elehnents; eg, 'line: 



Repetition* 

Balance 

Unity '« 

Domlhanco 

Rhythm 

Proportion' 

Contrast 



2 What aro the relationships among two or mofo (all),.pf the el(^ments? 
0 What is tho i^ubjoct matter of the work? " . , 

D What is Iho'thomo of the work (the basic idea or. feeling)?, • 

1 How has the artist used tho- oloments and principles of dosign to sharp or communicato tho 
tlu)mo? - ^ 

2 Howcfoos tho subject niiilUir relate tojhq thorrie? | 



■/I 



/ • C) 



III The Artistic r * — i \ ^ 
A What tools, materials and techniques has the artist us^b? * 
B How do these .contribute to the aesthetic (feeling) of the work? ; . 

■■ •• ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ^' . ' ■ ^ 

C How does the artist's craftsmanship (how well the tools and materials are used) contribute to the* 
aesthetics of the work?' - ' . . " . 

D How do these tools, materials and techniques contribute* to the visual aspect of the wgrk? 

IV The Artist ' ^ ' ; 
. A Where and when did the artist live? y 

B How does the artist's work relate to or re\^eal the artisVs time and place (culture and ^pciety)' 
C '/in general, what are the artist's^. . . . ' // 

- / 1 ^AesthBtic interests: feelings to be shared — human emotions (eg, love) or attitudes about 

V things or^ideas. . - , ' 

\ t> . . , ■ ' . ' . *■ 

. * 2 Visual int^^sts: What-does the artist wish bs to look at or what ways of looking at the world ^ 
and human experience does the artist, J^rovide? . • 




-^l^^^ /?^i$ti^ iiif!^ preferred medium, materials, tools and tpchniqu*^s, 

D How are the c 
V The; Applicatloh 



D How are the artist's interests .revealed in this work? 



A Considering the knowledge and information gained in (I) through (IV) above, 'what is y^r 
interpretation of the work? What ideas oQfeelihgs is the artist sharing? 

B What is your 'judgment of (he work? 

1 ' Is it meaningful? Does it make adifference in your life, inhowyouseeyoursdf, others and the 

world? * • . ^ ' Y 

2 Is it good? Given the time -and place, is it good artistically, visually, aesthetically?-- . , 

3 Does it contribute to- a better understanding of and improvement of human life, human 
interactions through our understanding of ourselves, others, and the world in which we live? 

t Can you apply what you have learned from thls,i/ork to your own work ani3 to your, life in qeneral— 
apsthoticall^, visually, and artistically? ' ^ / 
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Here is p^e'way to do'slmple mats, put a 12" x iQ^'plece of colored construction Qapei^intbltwo inch to 
three inch Strips (lengthwise) then glue or staple into a rectangular shape. Oy^rlap. edges abput 1/2". 



One way to display clads work Is to roll out colored butcher paper on the flpor.' then place and arrange 
student art work into attractive layouts. Paste or glue into place.* After drying, hang/on wall. 

Another way to use available sjbace in a classroom is to construct "mobiles"*of student art work mounted 
back to back. - — 




A cardboard box provides a shelf for object 
display and alleviates the flatness of the bulletin 
board. Interiors of the bbxes rtiay be painted or 
papered to introduce additional color. A string 
line effectively ties top.and bottom areas into a 
harmonious whole. vLight and dark areas be-' 
come background for copy and illustration. 



Hanging Things— an arm attached to the 
bulletin board out of poster board; score, fold 
and staple to bulletin board. 



Need d shelf to display 4ight objects? 




Cut a piece of poster board 
and score as in diagram. 



Now fold and staple to the^^ 
bulletin board. 



Accordion Display ^ 

Fold a 40" X 14" piece o( railroad. board, careful- 
ly measuring the first piQce 10" x 14" Fold and 
attach artwork to each panel. Display on coup- 
tortop. 




Surface . 

■ .. .f ■ ' 

: Materials 




^'One.^^br'more refrigerator packing boxes or 
oth6r i'ppliance boxes , . . 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ ■'. ♦ • , 

• Latex paint, 'white or syb(^ugd ' color. , 

• Large* brushes. " v ^ , . 

• Utility knife — sharp. . 



1 Cut top and bottom from box a|nd down one side as 
. ^ .indicated by dots. 

2 Open up and use three or four sides hinged together for 
display surface. Hinges may. be reinforced using book 
binding t|p^. ' -Tcri^— 

3 Paifjit. 
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uidelines' on Cbi^tests 





The National Art Education Association does-not endqrse any unsupervise.d contest or competition In art 
for elementary, or secon^J^ry schools. It Is \he positionJof the association that the riature and purposes of 
'contests, are often Incompatible with the goals and objectives of art education arid, therefore, the 
individual instructor should carefully evaluate the need for each competition. ^ 

G<5ntests ^rid competitions in art are undesirable in cases where: i- ■ . 



Thby imply^ an intrinsic superiority of one student or one work of art over another In the elementary 
(1-8) grad^'Art education should recognize and rvalue the expressiveness of all student?. 

They limit appeal to .the interests and abilities of the talented In the. elemdiitary grades: Art 
education should be directed^ toward developing the creative poterj^l of a wide spectrum of 
student capacities. ^ ^ ' 

They might encourage a standardization of sl^ill and technique b)dlmitlng student expression , 
instead of developing diversity of expression. / 

They tend to exploit students and teachers by only imposing the interests and objectives of the 
sponsors at the expenae of art and expression. Effective InstruCtioa should be based upon the 
' needs,' interests, and purposes of students and teachers. 

They interrupt the planned developmental sequence of instructional experiences which are essen- 
tial to effective instruction. , i 

* They establish arbitrary standards which may be in conflict with those bf lp0,developed withirUhe 
pl^nneS Instructional program. . ' ; 

: .. ■ ' . - > ; ■ • ' 

The Oregon Art Education Association (OAEA) endorses the NAEA policy. , ' ^ ' ; ' 

When choices must be made due to space limitations, all art work should be referred to as represetitative 
examples. 

In' addition, OAEA does not support any juried student art show and believes that all art shows be 
invitational to all who want to participate. , 

'• . . ' . -1 

Continuous exhibits- are an essential element in all art programs. When art work is displayed in the 
school, everyone becomes more aware of it, 




APPENDIX F 



Ait^dnd the Handicapped 



- .feotttfederal and state legislation have r^de it mandatory for American schools to provide full rights and 
... benefits of Rjjblic education to all learhers, regardless of handicapping conditions. US Public Law 94- 
'^'^'^142 guarantees ^cces^ to all curricular . options avallatilte to nonhandicapped learnersi including art and . 
music. Further, laws provide for unrestricted participatidfTBy*hancl.lcapped learners in nonacademic and ' 
c,o-currip0far activfties, including special Interest clubs and prganizations connected with the school. . 
And; the ''least restrictive environment" qualificatiOn.ofPL 94-142 (and parallel Oregon law) requires that , 
^.^ hl&ndicapped learners be "mainstreamed"» Into genera! educatior;! classes in every possible instance: " \ 

in mdny ways, the^new legislative requiremerfits cbncernihg they education 6f handicapped students 
present ar\Jmm6cliate barrier in terms of accessing these young people into art classes and programs. 
Two general conditions whi^ch schools Mnd school personnel are finding difficult to overcome, no matter 
how well-intentioned and concerned they^ may be, are: " ^ 

1. GeneraT educators; including those working in the various fields of artandyiriusic, may know very little 
about the educational needs of the retarded, the blind, the physicall'^fendicapped, and others. Too, 
they may know very little about the frequently specialized instructional ^r^tegies-and materials which 
* . ^ are acknowledged to be effective yvlth handicapped learners. In. mari/^ases, generat^'educators are ' - 

'fiijstrated with the addition o( handicapped children to. their alreiady crowds ^ ' - 

because they (disagree with the mafnstreaming concept, but bfecaus^ they-don't feel they have t^en ^ • <^ 
properly or adequjately prepared for the challenge.) ^ V \ ^ ' y—^^^^ ' 

2 Special educators, those accustomed to and skillfuf with K^ndlc^pped learners, may not have been j. 

' tjalried in, the arts. Those \A/ho have had a6ch training, however, are fastlflnding the arts to be effective ^ 

, tools for improving s^jf-gonf/dence, builaing self-esteem, and encouraging self-expression ainong 

, ' handicapped students. ' 

It seems clear that o^e approach to solving these Twb^oming problems would be to initiateV^service ^ 
and inservice programs by which general educators, especially those dealing with the arts, nriight learn> 
more about the strategies useful wlth hartdicapped Ilearners, and .by vytilch special educatoi-s might 
become more abje t6^.gtiltt:e the various arts in their ali^Yities,wlth handlfopped learners. The expertise 
and know-how are avaflable, tjut much needs toA:>e^dbnq to bring together fesources to^ address 
emerging and pressing needs, * * « ' ) . 

The National Committee, Art^ for the HandicappejJ^NCAH) has excellent ccuDpllrnentary materials « ^ 
. available. They may be obtained by yi'riting to: "^-^^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

. National Committee, Arts ^ \ . . , , 

for the Handicapped , " *%" \. * ^ • ' ' 

1 701 K Street NW • ^ ' ^- . 

Suite 801 - -\ ' ^ ' V'--, 

' ' r • - • Washington. DC 20006 \ - ' ' 

Among the items available are: . / " 

Ar/s for the Blind and Visually Impaired People ' ' ^ \ - ■ \ : 

Architectural Access'ibility ' * j!^ ' ' ' 

New Programs and Facilities * . . . 

<^ Technical Assistance • ; V '^\'\ ' 

- . " . Funding Sources • / ' ■ . '* ' * 

Annotated Bibliography * * , 

504^ and the Visual Arts / ^ V . . . • . * 

504 and the Performing Arts . ' ' " . , 

Schoolhouse: Arts for Handicapped Students in Schools " \ . 

Adaptive Arts Techniques (Oregon) ^ ' ' 



V 



Also notp resoiirc:os iii tho bibliography on page 82, 
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Bibliography 



A committee of art specialists and a media specialist compiled lists of books they had used and could 
recommend. They also reviewed and selectecl new materials. Thenfourgrpups of elementary classroom 
teachers evaluated their selections. " . ' ^ 

The elementary teachers 4he^ 

'1 = recommended as an essential for the basic library collecflon 

2 = recommended as .a supplement to the basic lib^&^y collecti^^ 
-3 = recommended as a special-interest supplement to'the basic library collection 
All the^ailnotations were derived frbnfi^coitiments made by teachers. . ^ 



V 



It is hqpiScI thatlftis bibliography will prove useful to elementary teaehefs and rnedia specialists as they 
^.review and tQ the ^rt book collections for thdir libraries or ^media cen^ 

l?iany books ace available from thjerState Libr&ry in Salem. Schools in local districts may borrow books by 
mail from the Library, For information on^tate Library services, call toll fr^e 1-800-452-2835. ^1 so. 
^ contact ciifriculum centers in the' local .ai;ea and the local eduqation service bistrict for resources^and 
informatiofi. | . ' "^^ ' ' . 



A// bcK)k priced are qumbt/ons for January^ 980. , . 

• ^ ^ Art Methods and purriculum for Teachers . ^ ^ 

. ■• . *^ 

V . Chapman, Laura H Approaches to^Art /n Education (New York: Harcdurt Brace Jovanovlch. 1978) 

. - V $14.95 \ ■ / ' ' ■ - ^ \ \^ 

1 Corrtia, Ivan E et al Art Is Elerrtentary: Teaching Visual Thinking Thro^h Art Concepts {Proyjo,\S\\ 

" Brigham Young University Press, ^1976) $19.95 ^ * , 

' E>Jcellent text and activities— welt organiied' easy-to-use loos6leaf format. Teaches art concepts in 
^^^^ a developrti^^^l program. ^ ^ . ' - jr^^^ - . 

2 Chel^ry, Clare Creative Art for the^Developihg Child: A Teacher's Handbook for Early dhildhood' 

■ '^^ ^^ca//o/7 (Belmont, pA: Fearoip-Pitm^ . ^ 

2 Herberhoiz, Barbara £aA/y Childhood AJf2r\^ ed (Dubuqlje, LA: William C Brown Company,, 
. Publishers, 1979) $5,95 . • ' ' 

Detailed, easy to follow Activities for primaly .cflassroom teachers. ' v , 

2 ' Lace^Ufeahette F young Ar^r Nature al^^eeing'' {NevJ York: Van Nostrand Rejnhold Company,^ 

Beautiful photographs arid student works illustrate the teaching of basic design elements.through 
. ' nature. ' - ^ \ < ' ' * ^ % ^ \ 

2 Linderman, .'ESand^D Herberhoiz beveloping Artistic i f=^rGeptual Awareness:, ^r!^ Practice in the ^ 

V Elerrientary Ciassroorn {Dubu(:\uQ,'LIK^ B^^wh Compan/, Publishers, 1974) $6.95 

3 . Belt lon^ and Koixen Hess^Art: As Ypi/ See ir (New York: [John Wiley & Sons, 1979) $8.95 ^ 

For teachers interested In a self-tea6hing guide to basic art concepts/ . , ' ' 

.• ^ • V. *Vv *■ ■ ' ^' J. ' 



•Not llslod In Books in ^int 
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3 McFee and Degge^Art, Su/ture S Biv/ronmeht {B$\vx\on\, Cf\\ Wadsworth Publishing Company, 



3 RIcharclson, Elwyn S /aj^e Ear/y Wor/d- D/scover/n£^^ York: Pantheon' 

Books, nd) $4.95 ; : ■ ' ■ : * * i 

■ ' ^ r ^ ■ • : ■ i. ~\ ■ ' ■ .^^ • , ■•• 'f-.'-V 

Good Integration of language arts and art. activities; ^especially good nat^tive of Richardson's 

teaching^ of Maoris In New Zealand, v , , \ ' i / • ^ 

. . * . * ^ - Art for Hartdlcapped, Students - ' 

''^ Kay, Jane G CVa//s for the Veiy Disable^) & j^dicapped:^ F IL: Charles C 

" Thomas, Pubfishers, 1"977) $18^ , | ^ ' ^ • ^ 



Clear text, good Illustrations and useful 



activities; for use with students of -all ages Including adults, 

... . ^ • n ■• . ^ 

Bcial Education *(Mllburn, NJ:- ArtvEdtJcators of New Jersey, 



^2 Art Educators of New Jersey Art in Spec/at Education * (Mllburn, NJ:- Artv^Gcators of New Jersey, 
nd) , . , ' 



Adaptive art activities for a wld^ange of special students who may be mainstreamed into the 
regular jgjass'room setting. Available from State tilbrary. 

^ '■ ■ ' . ■ ■ . > ' >, ■ 0^ ' 

Lindsay, Zaidee Art and t(ie iiarldicappecf 'Chi/d'' {Uevj York: Van Nostrand Relnhpid Company, 
1972) $8.95 ' . ; • v ^ ^ ^ , 

Excellent ''background material and useful activities for all levels. \ 

^ ^ . H6altln and Safety in Art - , . 

' ' " ' • , "I 

Bara^ini, Gall Conlng^by Safe Practices in the Arts and Crafts*([^evjyoxW. College Art Association, 

1978) $3.75 Price Includes. postage and handling. ^ ; ' 

Available from College Art Association, 16 East 52nd Sfreet, New Y^rk 10022. The' pages of this 
spiral bound book can be rep^bduQed and used as pbsters in the art room. Explains the hazards 
and precautions common to each nnedlugj^. aA^ i!\ . \^ 

McCann, Michael i^eaith Hazards i\^anua/ for Ahists'' {Nevj York: Foundation for the Community of 
Artists, 1978) $4 Price includes postage<and handling. • . _ , " 

Available from FoundaUon for the, Community of Artists, 280 Broadvy^y, Suite 412, Ndw York 10007. 
A broad overview Qf^fTealth and safety, h^^zards and precautionary measures. * 



Art bareer Education ^ 



Bergerr Melvin Job^n Fine Arts S Humanities (NewYork:. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard pompany, 1.974) 
$6.25 ^ . ' ^ • - . - ^ >^ 

Norton, Louise Art Careers (New York;. Franklin Watts, 1975) $4.90 . 

Multicultural Art and Art History « • 

Cole, Ann et, al Chiidrqp are Chitdren are Chiidren: An Activity Approach to Expioring Brazil, 
France, iran^Japan Nigeria' and the ^CS^ (Boston; Little, Brown & Company, J 978) $9.95, 
• paperback $1^8^95 - . / ^ . - . . » 

A mijst for use at all eleitientary leve')s;^ood text, excellent activities. . * 

Conaway,. Judith City Crafts from Secret Cities {^hicago: Follett tPubti'shing Company 1978) $8.97 



*N6n\s\od in Books /n Fr/nt * * . \ ^^^^ ' 

. * ■ ■ 



1 • Gliitibk. Shirley The Art of , \ .* (Series) 

A fine series of art history books; for students at all 

>1/a/c!& (New York: Harper & . Row Publishers'^ ^ 

America from Jackson to Lincoln (New York: Macmillan Publishing Company^ 1973) $6.95 

America in the Early 2dth Century (New York: Macmi Hah PubJishing Company, 1974) $6.95 

, America in the GflCledAge (New York: Macmillan Publishing Company, 1974) $6,95 

America Sinee World War II {Ne\Af York: Macmillan Publishing Company, 1976) $7,95 

Ancient Egypt iy^&H York: Atheneum Publishers, 1962) 

Ancient Mexico (New York: Harper & Row Publisher?, 1Q68) $7.89 
h 

/4/7c/e/7/ (New York; Harper & Row Publishers, 1978) $^7^ 
jf\ncient Rome (New York: Harper & RoW Publishers, 1964) $7.89 . ' 

Art and Archeology {\!^\N ^oxk\ Harper .& Row Publishers, nd) $6.9^ ^ ' ' ' 

Cy?//?^ (New-York: Macmillan Publishing Company, 1973) $6,95 
Colonial America (New York: Macmillan Publishing Company, .1970) $5.95 
The Eskimo (New York: Harper & Row Publishers, 1964) $7,89 
The Estruscans (New York: Harper & RowiPublishers, 1967) $7.89 
India (New York: Macmillan Publishing Company, 1969) $5,95 * ' " . 

Japan (Ne^^York: MacVn'illari Publishing Company, 1970) $5,95 ^ ' 

777© New %meri^an* Nation (New York: MacMillan PubJishing Company, 1972) $6.95 
The "Northwest Coast Indians (New York: Macmillan Publishing Company^ 1975) $7:95. 
The Old WQSt (New York:* Macmillan. PuDlishing Company, 1971) $'5.95 ^ 
Photography (Ne\Af York: Macmillan Publishing Company, 1977) $7.95 . - 

, , . • . V ' ., •■ 

The Plains Inctians (New YorkSMacmillan Publishing Company, 1975) $7.95 
7776; Southeastern If^d^ns (New York: Macjnillan Publishing Company, 1978) $7.95 
7776 Southwestern /7<7'/s/75 <Nevv\ York: Macmillan Publishing Company, 1971) $5.95 

^ 7776 Spanish in the United Stated and Puerto Rico (New York: Macmillan Publishing^ompanyj^ 
1972) $7,95 ' r ' 1 , * ; , "* 

7776 l//)^/>75'5 (.New York: Macmillan Publishina Company, 1978>$8.95' . . 

7776 WoodjM Indians {H^sN ^oxk\ Uacrr\\\\Qin Publishing Company, 1976)jj$7.95 

Janson, Horst W an^Samuel Cauman History of Art for Voung People (Ne\N York: Harry N Abrams, 
1971) $18.50 ' ' , ' \ , 

A basic art hijstory for intel'mediate students;^ teachers mpy use as a refer.ence. 



1 



1 Kjng, Jonathan Portrait Masks of the, Northwest American Coast (New York: Thames & Hudson, 
^/1979)$6.95 . • ^ ^ • ^ ^ •^--N ' 

"Uoi \\^\o6 \n Books in Pnni*t * ' . 
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Lee, Nancy and Llr?da Oldham Hands On Heritage" {Lorig Beachr CA: Hands .On Publications, nd) 
Available from Hands On Publications, 7061 Mariner Way, Long Beach 90803. ; , . 

An experiential approach to multicultgrar education: excellent activities include art, cooking, ^ 
lang^uag^ arts, etc. ■ ' ■ ^^ 

Myron, Robert and Abner Suhdell An in Amenca (New York: Macmillan Publishing 

6ompany, 1971) SS.QS"^ ' 



Barr, Beryl Wonders, Warriors and Beasts Abounding: How t^e Artist Sees His (/J/oz/iy (Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday& Company. 1967) $6.95 ^ ^ ^ 



2 Chasb, Alice E Looicing at Art (New York:. Thomas Y Crowe)|l Company, 196.6) $8.95 
:.. : \ , i V*' ^' •• . • - 

2 HonA^itz, Elinor Chilif^arden of Sculpture (VVashington, DC: Washingtdnian BooKs, 197^) $5.50, 
paperback $2.50 ' \ , , 

• ' ■ i . ■ ■■ ^ ■'■ ■ • ■ ^ ■ A ■ ■ '■ 

Photographs of sculpture ar^' accompanied by questions which help students reflect upon the art 
form; intermediate and up. ^ V 

3 Dendel, Esther African Fabric Crafts> Sources of African Design S Techniques (New York: Taplinger 
^ Publishing Company, 1974) $10.95^ - ■ ' 

Excellent for use in the studv of African cultures; intermediate and up. 

2 Duerden, Dennis African Art: An introduction* {Ue^N York: Hamlyn/American, 1974) $3.98 ^ 

2 Grigson, Geoffrey Sfiapes d Stories: A B6ok About Pictures (New York: Vanguard Press, 1 964) $7.95 

3 Pendleton, Mary Navajo & Hop! Weaving Tectiniques (New York: Macmillan Publishing Cbtnpany, 
1974) $5^95 ^ \ 

A must for tea.chersawhO; teach weaving^ to their students. ^ ' ^^---^ ^ 
3 Price, 'Christine Made in ttie Renaissance (New York: E P Dutton, 1^63) $6.95 
3- Price, Christine l\/1ade in West Africa^ew \ork: E P Dutton, 1975) $9.95 / 



^ Basic Design Elements and Principles \\ ' 

» I . -. .. .. . ' ' ' ». ■ ■ ' 

1 i*^ Guyler, Vivan V Design //? A/a/£//'^. ( Worcester, MA^ Davis Publications, 1970) $1:1.95 

Basic ^Jements of art beautifully explained by use of pfjotograph^ which reveal the presence of the 
elements in nature. . ' J \ ' \ { 

t Tritten, GpUfded Teacfitog .Color & f=drm in Shcondary Softool (New York: Van Nostrdnd Reinhol# 
^ Company, 1975) $19.95w ^ . \ . * - # - . . 

' specific instrufltfions for activities which teach art conc^tot^; good illustrations and lists of materials 
.. neec^ed, . • \_ ^ ' / 7 ' / 

2 Bager, Bertel NaUtS As Designer: A Botanical A(t Study (New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold 
Company, 1966) W.95 ^ . , ^ ^ ^ . . , - - /^ 

Beautiful photogcaphs can be an .Effective starting point for integrated art and W^ience activities. 
Tntermodiate. ' ' ' / . , . 

Brommer, Gerald. and G^orge-FHorn Art: Your-^Wsual Environment MA: Da\/ls Publica-^ 
tlons, 1977) $16.95, 



Good general text relating art jDrlnciples and processes to everyday expeirience;. for. te^ctiers and 
intermediate students. ^ .,* ^ o / ^' 

Dowrter/^P^arion Discovering Des/gn {Hevj YoxW. Lothr^D, Lee & Sh^arjj Company, 1974) $?,25' 

Siniple illustrations and easy reading. Concise explanation of basic principles of art, Primary and 
intelrmecliate/. . ■ ' y ■ , A ' - . ' y 



2^ Harris, Ned Form & Texture: A Photographio Notebook {Hb^ York: Vaii Nostrand Reinhold Com- 
■ pany, ^ 974) $6.95 ' ^ \ ' ' 

For ''students and teachers at alllievelQ. . 

2 Pattemore, Arnel \N Art & Environment: Ary^rt Resource for Teactiers (New York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold Company, 1974) $10.95 
^ ' ••• . • . / V/ • :y . - \ 

Thorough text and.useful activi/ies for teacfaers/ahd'igtermediate students. 
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2 Waller, Irene Oe^igri Sources for tiie Fiber Artist^S^tc^siex, MA:^ Davis Publ ioations, 1 979) $^1 1 .95 

. • Beautiful photographs show how art works ^ are inspired by nature/ Tied to design elements. For 
teachers and students, intermediate Snd_,up. . 

3 Brommer, Gerald Cb/7ce/?te of Design {Worcesier, MA: Davis Publications, nd) $7.95 

■ ■ ' ■ , • • - ■ ■ ' . ' r 

* • .,• ' ■ . ' ■ ' ^ ^ 

Each book in this ^eries explains one design conc^t through fine'photograph^ and cohcisetext. 
Titles include: 7./>7e, Color and Va/ue, Sfiape ana\Form, Space, Texture, Ba/ance and Unity, 
Contrast, Fmptiasis, f\4ovement and Riiytfim, Pattern. . 

3vt. Hanks, Kurt et al Design Yourse/f/ {los Altos, CA: William Kaufmann. 1977) $6.50 

Of special interest to those who wish, to teach creative pr66lem-solving through visual design. 
Intermediate. ' - ■ ^ . ' 

3 Dendel, Esther W Designing from Nature: A Source Book for, ASsts^S Cra/tsmqp (New York: 
Taplinger Publishing Company, 1978) $10:95, paperback %5.95 . . ^ 

For teabher us^^with upf^^ 

- ■ ' V^^^'TechhiciQ^^ 

■ ^ ''^ ■> ■' , ' . " ■ 

„1 Macaulay, David Clss/Ze (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1977) $9,95 X., 

• .' " . ■ . , '"^ , .■ . '. . " 

1 Macaulay, David t>'^ (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company,' 1974) $9.95 . ' 1^ 

: ' •T." • . . ^ . - - '^X'"' 

1. Macaulay.^ David ^Aa/77/(c/ (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Cohnpany, 1975) $9.95 

.. ■ ' * ■ \ : ■• ^ ^ . ■ - ' y ■ ■ 

1 Macaulay, David Underground {BqsXon: Houghton Mifflin Corf»pany, 1976) $9.95 

Illustrations and.expl^njltions for stud^^j^'lri^^^^^ to social studies. 

t \MUl|er, Jorg d/ianging 0'/)/ (New York:" Atheneum Publishers, 1977) $11.95 

, Seven study prints which. beautifully depict change in one renvircTnment; useful In readingV social 
^studies, mahy oftier subject areas. *" ' . ^ ^ ^ «. 

*: . ■ ^ . . ■ " y \ . '. ; 

'1 t^uller. Jorg Cfjangirig Countryside (New York: Atheneum Publishers;* 1977) $11.95 ^ • 

t ' ■ ■ J - ^ ■ ^ . ■ • . > • - 

Seven study prints which cle^rfy illustrate the impact of gro\A4h anfl^technolggy on one env^iropfnent; 
relates to language arts, social studies. . • \ " • 

■ : ,^ ' \, .■ V 




1 trogler,/^§^rge E Begionirip Experiences in Architecture (New York: Van fejpstrand Relnhold 
Company, .1972) $9.95 ' , / . 

Teacher source .bobk for'hands-^n experiences with limited materials. Good biblipgraphy.and 
- supplementary materials/ Appr9pWate for all levels. .\ - - ; ' 

:2 . . Gptdreich, Gloria and Esther Goldreich (4^a/ ^39/7 5/;e^e.^/^^ Lee Lbthrop & s ; 

y Shep^ Company, 1974;>^ $5.04 r 

2\ * Mac^ulay. David Cattiedrat: Th^Story of its Construptian (BQs\on\ hioughton'Mifflin Company, 1973) 

■$9.95- •• ' ' < ■ --^ ' ' ■ .• 

■■ . ■ . - • .• ■ ■ • 

Another excellent book useful in ihe study of medieval Europe. . , , ^ * > 

> ^ ' ^ ; . ■ . ' ' ■■ ■ ' ■ • • 

2 Wilson, Forrest City Planning: A Booi< of Games for Young Aduits^l^evj^oxW. Van Nostrand Reinhold v>. 

Company,> 1975) $8.95 V : ^ ' ' y . / 

* . ' , • : i 

» Games teachers can use with intermediate students to explore^ the forms or human settlement. 
; ^ m'. . 'Drawing.-. ^ ... ^ . 

.1 Edwards, petty Z>atv'/>7^/'AO/77/^^ 

. For teacher use in developing drawing activiti6s for all ages. ' , . . . , 

•V h' • \' 'I ■ ''-^ ^ • ' ■ ' ". ■ . ■ ^ -w' ^' ■ - 

^ .l-^ftottgef, Ernst and Dieter Klante Creative' Drawing {He^N york: Van Nostrand Ffeinhol^ Company, v 

A1 963) $6.95 • " ^ ' ' ' . ^ 

• ■ . ' ■■•■^^ . ■. « . ^ ^ -r^ \,. 

Fine illustrations^and usefut activiti^S for students of all ages.^ \ ' - ; 

" ' ■ ^ • " ' " . ■" * ' 

2 Har]^<s, Kurt and Larry Belliston ZTraw^.//? Visuai A0proacfi to Learning, Tiiinking & ConirnuniCapng^: ^ 
k (Los Altbs, .CA: Witliam Kaufmann Publishers, 1977) $19.75, paperback $9.7$ ' # 

An interesting way^to tie. art to everyday experien.ce; for teacfrer use with intermed,iate students, . p 

2 Kangpmanm, Lother Creating with Crayons'" {Hbsn '^oxV: Book Corporation, 1967) $6-95 

Activities for all elementary. students; interesting an^a^pealing 'to^tudents .and teacher^, 

Y ' 2 Purser, Stuart Drawing Hanidbodk^ (Worcester, MA:, D^is Publicati'ons, ^l'977). $14.95 

, ' ^ A.comple^e resource for a wide variety of activities. ^ / • • . \ 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' Painting ■ J r'' . ' '^/ '. . - A. j 



\ "1 



8^ 



0 



1 Tritten, Gottfried Teaching Coior and i^brrr) in Secondao^Schooi {Nevi York: ^ 
. Company. 1975) $19.95 '* . ' r\ ' ' , ' 

Sp^ific instruction's for activities which teacKart concepts. Good illustrattons and lists of material^ • 
/ needed. * . - • : ■ / ^ j ■ , ^ • %. 

^1 SheakSj^Barclay Drawing and Paint/ng the iVaturai Environment (V\j6r cosier, fA A: Davis Publications,^ 
^ 197^) $12.95 ^ \ : ^ ^ ' ^ " . : A ^ 

^2 ' ^etts, Victoria £xpioring Finger Paints - (^Norcester, y\A: Davis Publications^ 1963) $6,5(3* 

Creative abtivitids for primary grid intermediate students. / \ . a 

2 Brommer, Gerald F Art of Coiiaga {\Norcesier, MA: Davis Publltffctions, 1978) $14.95 ^ ^ ^ 



» Activities for students of all ages. * 




J 



* 3 Brommer, Gerald F 'Trmsp^rent Ufaterco/bc Ideas & Techn/qfue$ (\Norqes\:er, MA: Davis F=»ublica- 
n, . tiohs,0973) $12.95^ ' \ - . ; [/^ ' \ >\ / - *^ 

r • Complet(^uide for teachers Vising, to explore this medium extenslv6[y wKh oJder feJenriQhtary 
. ' students. *• * . - r <^ ; , . * 

• r.. • ■ • • . ■■• ^ " • ;■ • • • ^. .• ■ ' " ' ■•■ • • ; 

5^ \/Voriig, Fredeh'ck Oriental Watercolor Techniques (New York: Watson-Guptill Pubtrcations^J977) 

■ .v-$ia95 /• \/\ \ ' • ^ \ V. 

pine illustrations and aSHvitles for mastering orierlta^teGhniqwe^: ivor use with older'studentKby the 
teiacher with a ^rieclal interest in watercolor. . • ' ' ' . *' 

. / Prlntrtw<lng 

.1 Daniels, HaNey. Exploring- Prhtmetking for Youfig People* (Hew JVork: ,VaQ Nostrand Relnhc^ld 
' . ^edmpany. 1972) $6.95 • ^ ' 

' ' " ( •■ ' , " • . • ' •' ■ r 

Printmakjiya^ actitives at a mare advanced level thafi Simple Printnciaking with Children .Ik gopd 
follovy-up^ intermediate grades. . ' ^ ' \ ' « . ' - - . ' ->-^ 

1 Daniels; {Harvey pimple Printmaiking &hilVren* (He^ >^rk: Van Nostrand Reinho)d Company, 
1972) $6.95-^ ^ - V ' : - \ ,/ ' ^ ' 

SImpiJe, usable ideas foi' printmakihg. with inexpensive' mdterial^; primary grades. 

" •"•-.■■^ ^ ■ •■ ^ . ^ ' • ' - ■ 

1 - Geaiyrida- /%/7/^ /^//>7/5 1978) $14.95 . ' . ■ 

Simpje activities for all grade, levels. . ^ / • f • 

1' ^ Laye, Andrew Creat/i^e Wbbings {Ne^^j Vork: ,$7.9^.. 

: ■ ^ ■ . . '^ti^ ■ ' , • ^ - • . , \ ^- ■ ^'^^ . , ..^ 

, . - interesting activities may be tied to local history, social studies;. all^grade^. , ^ ^ ^ 

• ■ • , • ^ . ' . " . .■'■•^ ^ > ."^ . . ■ • "I . ■ ' ■ 

3*^ Bannister, Manly Miles BlochCutting and Printing^iH^'i^SoxW.S^^ 

1976) $6.95- V ' . y ^ .... • /• 



/Iritenrn^diate and up. -'^"s'- ' '"■ ° - ^ . , ' 

Daniels, Harvey /=>/>7//77aA'/^^. (New ^^^^ Viking P%^s, 1972) $16.95 
"Advanced techniques for teachers of advanced students. - " / 

iRoss, John and ClSre Ross Complete Printmali:0r (Ne^ York: Free Pres^, ;(flBS) $25 



;Fbr' teachers able ta explore prijn^naking in,d^^^^ 

Sculpture 



1 Gossage/ Hqward alhd Jeny Mander Gre^t International Paper Airplane Book (New ^^'rk: SImoh & ' 
Schuster, 1967) $10 * 



Great book for all ages: Patterris for planes students can make. Tie^-iri wifb>^cience afctiyities or, 
math.' ■ • .' "''^ - /;'vV\ • ■.. . -v'-'* ^"'^^i 



\1 . NewmanVU^ S /C/te Craft {He^ ¥brk: Crown >Publisffersr 1974) $4.9"^ •r Sy - ' 'y^.. ' . ; r ^^\». 

Provide? gqpjjl Background infcfirm^tipn and ihcludes'ilifectlons;f(ZJ^any^^ of kites; Inter-;^ 
mediate students can explore thre0-dimensi6rtaLdesig^ ^ -i ^T*- * 



V 2 Broni|^br, Gerald F*5^^^ Dimensionaf Construction (Worcester, A: "Oavis* 



• Publications, 1968) $8.50 V ;^ ... , 



'•Not listed \r\ Books in ^Print \; • 



■ :Activitf^^!)which could apply 
'o'-'. •■ v""'^" • . ■'^ ; / : ' [ ■ ; : 

' ^ »• 2 Lidstone, John and Clarence Bunch Working B/g (Nev^ York: Van Mostrand Reinhold Company, 
. , .1975) $6.95 a; ^ V. * ' 

■ ^ ■ /Large-scale aft Activities fqf students , from prip^ary HJpj good. fext andf iHustratlons. / ' ' 

• 2 ' Mei»ach, Dona Z Soff Sgulpture & Othdr Soft Art f^rms (New York: Crowri Publishers,' 1974) $8,95. 
r* paperback $5.^5 

■■• •.' . -...i :•. ^ -ym , ■ ..' V //- • ■ ■ ■ , 

" . Creative approach, to 'Soft sculpture for older students and their teachers. . ■ • 

'■^ . • ■ • . 'V ■ • ' ' • * ' .' ■ ■ 

2 u Stevjehs, Harold VI// />7//76f Roudd: Elements and Materials" i^e^ York: Reinhold Book Corporation,. 
V -1965) $8.50^ 



. ApplJcable to r 



many subject iareas; .for alt a{ge Iev6la 



General Crafts . ;^ / 




1 ' Fiarotta, P^y\\\s Snifi^^ \A^alnut \/\/f}ale${He\N>^^^ Wprknciart Publishing Company. 1975) 

$9.95. papertfeck $4.95 ' ' . - ' V ' ' ; ' \ v ^ * ■ 



Excellenf activities for* all ages. 



1 Moseley. Spencer et al Crafts Design: An lllustrat0d Guide (Belmont. CA: Wadsworth Publishing 
^^prripany. 1967) $23:95 V *''^ ; ' ' >>' ; ^ ' ^ - - 



ExceljQnt source^/for a variety of crafts taughf from -a design standpotnt; a IK level^.,^ 

1 Newsome. Ardeh J Egg Craft (f^ew York: Lothrop.'^Lee. &^Shepard Company. 1973) $2^5 v 

. / Veiy creative )jses for eggs; wide variety of ac . . ' 

l'. Williamson.'lEthie ^^sW's C/ay (New York: Van f^^^ Company.;1 976): $6.95 

A thorough treatment of th^^ " ' . ; * 

'sf ...Graham; Ada fbxtails. Ferns, & Fish Sc^lesi^A^/ian^^book of 'Art; &■ mture Projects (New York: 
" Scholastic Book Services, 1976) $8.95 _ . ^ : • " — : * 

; ; . . • • ■, ' , ■ ■ S :';■ : ' : V' ■ ■ , ; "■ « I :■, . 

2 Hodple, Cheryl G Heritage Sanipler: A. Bop/c of Colon/a/ Arts'/S C>a/?5(fsi©w VorkrDial Pr^ss, 1975) 
■ ■■ '■$6.95_ ""rr< ■■ -r- v": .r^ '\ ' ' ^ • , " 

. . ^. ■.■ --'Vv^; • 



/-"Crafts .from an historical viewpoirit; easily tied to dther^^l^ 
r V. • - . . . Papercrafts 



. * Grater. Mi'chael PapefT^ces (Ndw York:- Taplinger Publishing Company.!' ISeis) $8.95 • ^ 
■fV ';. . GoQd'inforrTiation. Sind activities for' all ages. ^ ^ :. s-* ' . ^ 
' i 1 ' Hasle1n/ln^e Qy///>^, Cb//%^ 1973)^4:95 

^'>■• . •■■ " ' ■• ■• ' : ' : ■ v: ■■ • .V ■ ■ : .:V' ■--'■if'- - 

■ *. . - » : -Good bo6k of activities for students at ^1) levels. ' . *. . v; - ' . , 

.. J ■ . ; • . » y!' , , ; • " ■. . : .. " ' ' ■ , • , h • " ' •■ -'^^ ' 

"Vl Ives, Suzy: Creating ChildreQ's pdstumes from Paper and Card (Hb^n y6x\^\lap^^^^^ 
:;;^^,K^mpany.:1^ ■'■ •;. J ■ " ^ ' ■ ■ '• ' ' 

' : ^'^ * '*Cle^r''directions''for makingjcosturtSes, for teacher and students of all ages/ : 

; ; . ^ ^ l ; jpKnson. Paulin§ d7Aea//^^ of Washington Press, 19^5) $10:95 , 



, . Complete treatn^ent of bookbinding techrtiquesf; fbr.use with stuqlents^ o ' 
V. -'•*. 'Nbt- listed in- ^A-5 //7>/y>7/ • • / " ' / ; ^. '^,>u/j-' ' ' ■ '■' i'-; tV- • . * 
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y Newman, Thel ma e!al fyperas Artahcf Pra^t{Ne^ York: Crown Publishers, 1973), $9.95, paperback 

/■ ■'-•.•$5.95' ....... ■■'■"■^ , • - , 

Exoellerit source book f5r teacher3; mariy activities for students at all levels. 

;• V- '. •■ ■ ; ■ ' y . ' . ■ ' ■ " ' • ■ ■ 

Hbllandi^, "Annette Degorative Papers and Fabr/QS* (UggfT^ork: D Vari NosXraridi Company, ,1971) 

$8,95 . v\' . • ■ I. . ■• ■ ' ''•^ • ' -.. ■ 



Good v^riet^^^ techniques teachers can use at all grade^ levels. 



2 ■ Maile,'Arin0 T/b-Z:7Ke<7'>^/oeA; An Easy New Craft {H^w York: T^plingecPublishing Company, 1975) 
$12.95 "' V ^ . . ' V V . 

^ . ' , -. ^ ' , *■ 

Explains I a wide variety of.waiys to tie-dye papers and use tJnem. Some actl'vitios for primary 
students; most for intermediate. ■ . ^ ■ ^■ 

2 • Randlet The Art of Origami: P^per Foldirig, Traditional and Mbdern * (New York: E P Duttpn, 1 961 ) 
'V ' \ $9.95 '. ' ■ . '-^ ■ ■ 

' A b^asic bopk for teaching origami to students at*^ll level^.. ^ - . / 

•2 Rohger, Ernst Creative Paper Design* York: Relnhold gp^tetl^rporation, 1961) $5.50 

Design principles applied to aciS^ities with paper; many iliustfatjbhs. For intermediate students. 

Ceramics , 

1 Rottger, Ernst Creative Play fDesign^ (New York: Reinhold Book Corporatibni ^963) $4^95 < 



Z'- U^jlhg clay to teach; design for all^evels: ^ z ^ = 

2 Berensohn, Paulus /ojs?/*^^ Oj&XNew. York: Simon & Schuster," nd) $9.'95 

■ • - 'Vv . * ■ ^ ' ■ •. ■ -.^ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ . . 

Good illustrations anSff ijdeafe .ocK m'akirtp pots: For teacher and student us5. 



d ■ 




2 ' Hartung, ^o\\ Exploring Claty^Hand^e^nfques Nostrand^Company, 1972) $7'.95 

Step-by-step illustratiiDns for teacherrgnd internriQdiate student use. ^ , v - 

. •■, * . ■ '. ■ ■ A^welry . ■ 

2 d|eririger, Beverly /%peA^eao^^c?(?/r(^ew York:' Davifl McKay Company, 1977) $9.95, paperback 

-^•^^V I ■ , , . ^. . . , : : ; • > ' -\ .■ /, \_ 

fun^actlvittefe for makin^nd u^irig pa^^ * . 

a' Howell-koehler, Nancy Soft Jew^ry: Design recf?niQues Materials {V\l6rchesX^r, MA: Davis Publica- 

"tions. f 976) $11.95 v ' ' ■ - . ^ ^ - ^ ^ 

.... .. . ^ ^ . 

3 Solberg- Ramona //7t^e/7A/Va' J9^ve/^^ Van Nostrand Rqinhpld Company, 1972) 

$10.95 • v.": - ^' 'v'^^ " ' ■ " 

Excellent, resource for teachers and older -sttjde^ts. 

yif 

n, / 5 T^xtnes and Fit^^^ vai^ > ' 

1 i?,Br9wn,,, Ra6he( W^avintf, Spinning, & Dyeing iax?^ (New yprk;:.Al^ Knopf, 1978) $17.50, 
■ \. /■ 'paperback'^9:95j - , .' ^' ' • • ■ ■ . •. ' . • 

« ' A/basiG book iof history ■ examples and .activitils? a complete resoUrce for teacl^rs. ' _ 

1 'Meilach. Doha':^ Contemporary^ Batfk & Tie-Dye (New York:^ '^Crown Publishers. 1972)- $8,9^^ 

paperback $5.95 >':v : " ' • ' '.■■^U ''V ■ 

■ „• .-.^ ■ - , .V ^ 



t 'Not listed In Books in Rrht : . , . . , . - 



A basic book — many exciting Illustrations, thorough explanafiojis. Intermediate. > 
2 Krevitsky, Nik Stftchery:, Art and Craft" (New York: Rejnhold* Book Corporation, 1 966) $9.95- 

Good illustrations; all levels. ■ _ ^, - 

2 Laliberte, Norman Banners-^nd ^Hangings* {U&^or\^\ Book Corporation, 1966) $7.95 

Colorfur'illugtratiohsjo motivate teachers and students; minimal text. 
2. Laury;. Jean Ray Appfigae^St/tchery* {Hev^ York: Reinhold Book Corporation, 1966) 

Basic; book. " , / ^ . : / / 

2 Simmons," Paula Spinning & Weaving w//? J4^/ (Seattle, WA: Pacific Search Press, 1977) $9.95 ; 

2 Wiseman, Ann Rags, Ptugs & IVoo/ Pictures {blev^ York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1968) $5.95 
Jasic ideas and activities yi/ith a section on art appreciation for teachers and students at all levels. 

3 l^endel Esther '\N African Fatric Crafts: Sources of Afridan IDesign & Techinique {Uei\N yoxk: 
I aplinger Publishing. Company, 1974) $1 0.95 ^ 

3 Laur^, sieon J\ Oulits & Coveriets (New York: Van . Nostrand Reinhold Company, 1970) $10.95, 
paperback $5.95 , , 

A book for teachers who want their classes to quilt. . ^ t 

V ' V r-':^''.' ^ Natural Dyes ^ ■ " 

2 Krochmal, Arnold and Connie Krochmal The Pompiete Hiustrated Boof< of Dyes from Natural 
\ Sources (Garden City, NY: Dpubleday' & Company, 1974) $4.99.^' 

Very thordugh, easy to understand dil-ections for elementary students. Good activities for outdoor,;^ 
education. . , ^ j ' ' " 

' ■ ^ ■ • ■' - ^ ■. . . . ■ ■ ^ ^ ^ , .■ 

3 - Ai9/^Aa/ /%/?/ Z7k^/>79' (Biwklyh, NY: Brookl^^^ , * * 

Qood .section on dyfeing in the classroom. v ' , > 

3 . Kramer, 4Sick iVaturai Dyes: P'ian^ & /Accesses {Ne)A/ York: Charles Scribner-srSons, 1972) $9.95 ' 
' Includes book list and index, complete recipes. 

t Rain^; Sarit4 Weaving Witt)OUt a Z.c?o/77 ^Worcester, MA: Davis PaBlicatiqns, 1966) $t0.95c 
Very practical actMties foroStudentsj p^^ ^ ^ 
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2 ' Alexander. ^QA\\ax\ri yrnQVi^^ Sirhple Loorns to M^b& Use (Nev^ York:Taplinger 

^ . ^.Publishing Company, T?^ . ' k V ' r 

"Simple applications of Weaving wU^ ** ^, 

2 • Hull. Rayrnohd Off-Lodrii Weavingf Y^: Char|e6 Scribner's .Sonst 1973) $4:95/ ' ^• 

Very thorough, easy ^to follow; good explanation of terms for interhnedlate and above, j ^ 

^'3- * Denctef, .^her W 6&5/c flte)<?>ir of FingenA/eaving (New York.5Bimon^&. Schuster, 1974)V$9.9S 

*Not listed In i ^ ' ' - ' ' 1" ' , ^ 



3 Krevitsky, Nik and Lois Ericson 5/7apec/ Weaving: Making Garments S Accesson'es With Simple 
^eedle-&'Fingen Weaving fechnlqueS'i^Q'^^oxW^ Van .Nostrand ReinhcM|I Company/. 1974) $4.95 

v3 .1^j/Ieilach, Dona Z and U6e E Snow Weaving qff-LcK:>m {!p(\\o^qo\ 0^ 1978) $6.95 

More advanced -techniques for otf-Joom weavin witn^older^students^ . . . 



3 PQn6\^\on,^^3x^ Navajo & fHofDi Weaving Tectiniques if^ 
; ■ ^ 1974)$5.95 ^ . • . . 

A rnust for teachers who:, have their students do weaving. ^. ^ . ^'^ 

Basketry 

3 Gary, Mara Basic Baskets (Boston; Houghton Mifflin eompanyi " 1975)^ $9.95, paperback $4.95 

. hjpvy 'to construct the most elementary basket forrhs with traditional technigues. . 

3 Mel lach, Dona Z 4^(^(9^/7 >1/0p^ 
• : 1 974). $9.95, paperbjack $5.9§ . ^ . ~ \ y:> 

>< ^ ■■, , ' - . .'-■■v^' . ■. -. ■ . 

r^. ? For intermediate students. . ^ • ' * . 



Stitchery 



/ 

/ ■ 



Photography 



1 . Hplter, Patra Photography Without a Camera (New York: n Nostrand Relnhbid Company, 1972) 

_>\ $9.95'- ■■ ■ 'r/ ) . ■■■■ ■ \ - . •■ ■ , ■ * ";^v 

^ . Gooa resdurqe tjook; complete information,Jntroduction to photographj^for intermediate students. 



1 Guild, Vera P Creative 'Use c?/5ir/^/7e5*(Worcester, MA:' Davis Publications, 1964) $3.75 ' 

■ ■ . • • ■ ■ ■ ^ , ■ 1. ■ 

Good introduction to basic stitches; activities for gll levels. : ,^ .. ../xa 

■ •■ " . • ' • • . - ■ ■, ■ ' . ' ^ . • ■ • ^ 

1 Paludan, ^Lis Easy Embroidery (New»York: Taplingec> Publishing Corhpany,' 1975) $9.95 

. . / < . ■. . . , , ■ ' ■ ; ^ ' , ■ ■ ■ 

Good introduction to basjc stitches; activities ^r all levels. r 

2 , Dendel, Es\her \N Needievveaving--rEasy As Embroidery {Garden C\\>}, NY: Doubleday & Company, 
' 1976) $4.95 

■ ■■ * . ■ . ■■ . ' ■ ■ ',' ■ • 

Easy 'to use materials; activities' can be adopted for all elerfiehta^y students. - . .: ' ' 

'2 ' Harvey, Virginia l\/facrame: The Art of Creative Knotting (New York: Van Nostrand Pelnhold 
Company, 1967) $^9% paperback $5.95 v " . > 

Good explanations of the technqlue;.. intermediate level. 10^' . • . 

" >• . ■ • ' ' ... , ■ ^ ... 

2 Korn'eVup, Ann-Mari Bnbroi&^fbr Children ''{Hb\n York: D Van Nostrand Company," 1969) $6.50' 

. "• ' • ' f : " ■ ' r ■ ■ ■'■ - 

-Illustrations and useful- activities for all levels. \ 

■■ t ■;■ ' . V. . 

2 - Meilach, Dona Z A/acAa/77avCy(9a//i^eZ^^ 

.paperback $4.95 / i . - ' - '-. w , • 

Beautyful illustrati'ons---^^$^ry creative resource book; Intermecffete and up. . ^ 



^ Cl^ssrpdm Projects Usiriig' Photography ^ . . £7e/77e/7/a/y "(ftochester/ NY: Eastman Kodak Company, 

y. '■: 'i^9f5).l^5^^ ■ '. ■ . : - 

; . . Goi^d^Qtj^vJifes'fbr all elementa^^^ 




APPENDIX H 



Careers in Art 



■. ■ . ■ • , , ■ ■ ■ • • . ^ , 

It is suggested that students explore art-related careers, using the Career Informatiori System or a listing, 
of careers Similar to the following: ^j;^ ' ; . ^ v ip 

Advei1;ising ' 



graphic designer 
art director 
layout airtist : 
illustrator 

i^steHjp^ artist 

fisplay artist 
package designer 
calligr^pher • 
type designer 
wipdow decorator 
photo tretpucher ; 
sigh paintQr ^ 
color consultant 
photographer 
publicity director 




Criminol 



police^airtist ^ 

ppl.ice'^^nd legal photographer 
Education' 



^ art teacher . ^ . 

"art consurtant y 
V art' therapist * • 

crafts counselor 

visual ajds artist ^ 
^ textbooklauthor 

^rt -historian 

/art lecturer 

. artist-in-residence 
: researcher 



ArfchitecTure 



^ architect » 

city planrier . 

landscapie desigrier 
vdrafter / / 
Jl^ighting consultant;.; 

architectural' i I lustrattor 



<3 Cajtdpnrnp/Cinenriatog raphy 

cinematogfrapher 
phc^jgraipher 

^tokgrourid artist ^ :v 
set designer 
art director * 
ma^keup artist 
camefa operator J 
special effects artist 
^irecttfr 

Wardrobe designer 
" properties artist ^ ^ 



Crafts 



. cerafTiist^ 

jeweler 

weaver i 

leather fxafter 

metal craflfeworker . 
^cabinet* worker V / 

staineSd glass designer'; 

wpodicarver ' 

serigfapher 



Fashion* 




couturier ' ' 
fashion illustrator * 
fashion emtor . . 
fashion designer ^ 
fashlori photographer 
hair styJtet' 
jewelry -;<j56igner 
dressmaker ' • 

Fine Arts ♦ "' 

painter^ 
waterc©lorist 
sculptor 
prjntniaker 
photographer * 
.art filirimaker \ ^ 
muralist 

Industry' 

industrial engineer . 
art director 
design cbnsultanV 
industrial photographer 
typography-designer 
textile designer - ' 
package designer 

- product de$ig[neY 
^lesrgjh engineer 

' wihfjjow trincim^r 
Aool desig 



modfef maker 
illustrator 

Interior Design 

interior 4e$ighef ^; 
furniturfei desiigner" ^ 
antique restorer . 
illustrator V 
draftjBr ^. 
fabric cwisultant 
* lighting consultant ^ 
color consultant " . 
accessories designer 
I ightmg designer ^ 
carpet desig[ner^ 

^Journalism 

^art editor 
Aart publisher 
■ illustrator \ ' - . 
^layout artist ^ 
cartoonist 
caricaturist 
^politicl&l cartoonist 
tireeting card cjesign 
callig^ph^r.- 
grapftic^desj^ner 
photogr^plipr ' 
lithograpJ^eK, 
pho'tography^ueditor' 
production manager 

Medicini 

medical illuslfi^tor. 

Miltiary^ 

I functional designer 

irtographerlv 
|ralning aids ariisi 
photograph* 






inter ' 



Mu^iinfi^^nd (Gallery 



directdr 
curator 



art librarian 
restorer ' 
researcher 
guide 
lecturer -v 
art school instructor 
— gallery owner • / 

art dealer 
' artist's agent ' 
- ^ sales representative, 
dii^pl ay artist - 

^ Photography 

^ . illustrator , 

* ^>pprtrait^ photographer 

* ^r"^ pnoto journalist 

'■. *fa&hiofg^hptograph(^r . 
news pnotographer 
industrial photographer 
comnnercial ptiotographer 
science photographer 



Television 

set designer 
costume designer 
title designer 
aninnator 

backgrpund artist 
'art director. ' ^ 



Science 

technical- iWustrator 
'medicgiMllusfrator . 
^scieriQe phOtog*rapher; 
>displ ay artist 1 
^ cartographer « / - 
vVesearcber 
fietd<^^«pef«t 



rnafineifliJ?^^ 




Theatre an^' Dance 

set designer - 
^ costume designer 
; makeup artist 
lighting conisultarit 
ci^oreographer ' 
graphic artist 
puppetmaker 
prop designer 
artistic director 



■3$. 



0 
V 



a ■•AM'* ' 
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■•, r- ,-' 




sis. 



■ ; , ; ' ; APPENDIX J. 

Statewide Art Organizations 



Severar organizations are resources for the school district art programs: 



Oregon Art Education Association ' 
PO Box 02254 / ** 

Portland 97202 

Oregon Arts Commission * 
835 Summer Street NE 
Salem 97301. 
(603) 378-3625 

■ Oregon Artist Slide Biank Archive 
Portland Center for^ the Visual Arts 
1,17 .NW Fifth ' 
"Portland 97209 _ 
(slides of Oregon artists available 
for educational purposes) 

Visual Arts Resources 
^^1802 Moss Street 
E^^ene 97403 
(tfaveNng exhibitions and 
artists) ; 



Oregon Alliance for /\rts Education 
PO Box 681 / 

CanbV 97013' , 

Artists4n-the-^ho^^- .. - \ • . . . 
835 Summer Street^NE - . : 
Salem 97301 
.(503) 378-0t91 

Northwest Media Project 
PO Box . 4093 
Portland 97208 

(film^ rentals and spe-akers bureau) 

Young Audiences • 
Oregon Pioneer Building 
Room 426 

320 SW Park *' ' - 
Portland 97204 » 
(quality performing artists for / 
school audiences) 



A PATTERN FOR ART K-12 



YOUR VIEWS ARE IMPORTANT! After you read and examine this ptiblicatioh, please forward your comments to the 
publicationis staff of the Oregon Department of Education! If you would rather talk by telephone, call us at "378-8274, 
Or, for your convenience/ this response form is proWded. . " ^ 



^ PLEASE ^^SPONDjffl& tiiat your views can be considered as we.plan future puHlications. Simply cut out the form, fold 
. and mall It back io^^h/Ve want to hear from you! 



Did you f^ad this publication? . 

' Completely _ . , . , 

More than half * ' 

Les^ than-half ^ * 

^ Just skimmed . 

. ' . ■ . ■ • ' ••. ■ 

Does this publication fulfiM its purpose as stated in the 
preface or introduction? 

Cpmpletely - {\\ 

Partly ''Z 
Not at all 

Did you find this publication.useful in your work? 

\ - — ^-.^ften - \ . . * 

„ Sometimes ' » ^ - 

' _ i. Seldom . ^ ' ' 

' . Never 



Did you find the content to b^ stated clearly and 
accurately?^ . r 

Always yes 

In genera'l, yes * 

In general, no 

Always no ' / ' « 

. nthpr ' ^ ' " 

Were the contents presented In a. convenient format? 



^ Very easy to use> 

) Fairly'easy 
' Fairly difficult 
Very diff icult 



> 




Did you find this publication to be free of discriMgiation 
. or biased content tow^ds racial, ethnic, cultura^p|^di- 
capped, and religious groups, or in terms of sex stereotyping? 



Which section is most valuable? . 



What type of work do you'do? 



Classroom teacher . 
Consu Itan t/to c lass room teachers 
Scfiooj administrator ^ 7 
Other . « 



Yes, without reservations 

■ ■ ^ 

Yes, with reservations - 

No w ' f ^ 1 
Other ■ 



What Ts your . impression of the overall appearance of th? 
pulJlicatlbh (graphic art, style, type, etc.)? 



J ^ ^ :^ Excellent 

Would you recorrimend this publication to a colleague? ^ . ^ Good 

, . ' Yes, without reservations ' • « l Poor 

Yes, with r.eServatipns ' ^ ^ 

. _ ' . _ _ to . J : * - . _ ■. " ■ 



Other _L 



When tPiis.publicatiorr is revised, hat changes would j^u tike to see made?^ 



■ - . Adjditlo/iai co0ime«ts. (Attach a sheet ^f you wish.) 



erJc 



7- v;. 



00 



• m ■ 

■ ■■ i'^^ ■ 



.SSlv 



CD* 



Thanks! 



Fold here and sflal 



I. 




No P0St896 

Necessary 
U Mailed 
in the 
United States 



BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 



PfRST CLAiSS t»EflNi(TWO. 168, SAUEM, OBEG9N 



POSTAGE WILL BE PAlb BY At^BESSee 



Publications Section ^ 
Oregon Department of Education 
m Salem, Oregon 9731 0 



Fold heee and seal 
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